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L—GREAT BRITAIN’S INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS. 


international conferences the British representatives, to 

whatever political party they may belong, well knowing 
that the bulk of British public opinion supports them, have 
stated politely but firmly that Great Britain cannot go beyond her 
present commitments. Generally speaking this means that British 
obligations under the Covenant of the League represent the maximum 
which this country is prepared to incur. The policy is dictated by an 
inherent dislike of bi-lateral alliances on the one hand and of multi- 
lateral pacts of unspecified guarantee on the other. Pursuit of this 
policy entailed the rejection of the proposals made by MM. Briand 
and Poincaré in 1922 for an Anglo-French Alliance directed against 
Germany, and equally also of the Treaty of Mutual Assistance in 
1923, and the Geneva Protocol in 1924. Perhaps the most valuable 
contribution made by the Protocol to British foreign policy was the 
discussion it provoked up and down the country, a discussion which 
at last opened the eyes of many Englishmen to the obligations which 
Great Britain had actually undertaken under the Covenant of the 
League. 

On the other hand the current policy of Great Britain has not 
prevented her from incurring certain specific regional obligations, such 
as are found in the Locarno Treaty of Mutual Guarantee and the 
Convention relating to the Régime of the Straits, the generally accepted 
policy being that outlined by Sir Austen Chamberlain in 1925: 
“Special arrangements to meet special needs ... these arrange- 
ments to be purely defensive in character, framed in the spirit of the 
Covenant and working in close harmony with the League and under 
its guidance.” There is some ground, however, for thinking that the 
limit has been reached in this direction also. 

lt is thought, therefore, that in view of the recent discussions on 
this subject the moment might be suitable to put forward a statement 
oi what Great Britain’s international obligations actually are. No 
attempt has been made to interpret these pledges or to put any 
construction upon them whatever other than that which a careful 
perusal of them must inevitably involve. 

The obligations of Great Britain fall into two categories, pacific 
and non-pacific. Those in the first involve her agreements for the 
pacific settlement of international disputes; those in the second, the 
wderstandings which she has given, in company with other Powers, 
which involve the ultimate use of force. 

_ In the first category there stands pre-eminent the Kellogg Pact, 
signed on August 27th, 1928, and by which the signatory States 
agreed: Firstly, that they condemned ‘recourse to war for the 
‘olution of international controversies,” and renounced it “as an 
instrument of national policy’; and, secondly, that they agreed 
that the settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever 


W  interati the question of security has been raised in 
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nature or of whatever origin they may be . . . shall never be song); 
except by pacific means.” All the remainder of British obligations 
in this first category must be regarded as complementary and imple. 
mentary to this primary factor, since they provide the means by which 
Article IT of the Pact may be carried out. 

These complementary agreements cover the ground of arbitration, 
conciliation, and juridical settlement, and of these the first tyy 
are dealt with in Articles XII, XIII and XV of the Covenant 
the League. By Article XII Great Britain is pledged to submit y 
dispute with a fellow member of the League either to “ arbitratioy 
or to judicial settlement, or to enquiry by the Council,” and in yo 
case to resort to war until three months after the award or judicial 
decision or the report by the Council. 

With regard to the arbitration of disputes, Members of the League 
are under an obligation by Article XIII to submit any dispute whieh 
they have not been able to settle satisfactorily by diplomatic means 
either to arbitration or to judicial settlement, and particular mention 
is made of the fact that disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty 
or any question of international law are declared to be generally 
suitable for arbitration or judicial settlement and that the agency 
for such settlement shall be either the Permanent Court of International 
Justice or any other tribunal agreed upon. 

Article XV deals with conciliation, and by it Great Britain, in 
company with other Members of the League, has pledged herself to 
submit to the Council any dispute which has not been diplomatically 
settled or submitted to arbitration or judical settlement. If the 
Council’s award is unanimous, apart from the representatives of tle 
disputing parties, the Members of the League agree not to go to wal 
with any of the disputing parties which comply with the award, but, 
on the other hand, if one of the disputing parties accepts tle 
unanimous award and the other does not, the Members of the League 
“reserve to themselves the right to take such action as they shall 
consider necessary for the maintenance of right and justice.’’(') 

For the juridical settlement of international disputes Grea! 
Britain accepted the Permanent Court of International Justic 
by her signature of the Protocol of Adherence which she ratified 01 
August 4th, 1921. By accepting the Optional Clause on Septem) 
19th, 1929 (ratified on January 27th, 1930), she placed herself unde 
a further obligation vis-a-vis those other States which have al 
signed and ratified, to the effect that she accepted ‘as compulsory 
ipso facto and without special convention the jurisdiction of the Cow" 
in conformity with Article XXXVI paragraph 2 of the Siatute 
(1) Articles XII, XIII and XV have recently been the subject of draft amendmet!s 
adopted by a Committee appointed by the Council in accordance with a resolution o! 
Assembly of September, 1929. For the texts and a commentary on these draft amet 
ments see Bulletin of International News, Vol. VI, No. 18, dated 13th March, 1930. 

It should be remembered, however, that until these amendments have been rat” 
in accordance with Article XXVI of the Covenant, the Articles to which they refer rem 
as they stand at present. 
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That is to say she accepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
in all classes of legal disputes concerning :— 

(a) The interpretation of a Treaty; 

(p) Any question of international law ; 

(c) The existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute 
breach of an international obligation ; and 

(p) The nature or extent of the reparations to be made for the breach 
of an international obligation. 
it will be seen that this is an extension of the obligations incurred 

under Article XIII of the Covenant. 

Great Britain, however, did not place herself under this new 
obligation without making certain reservations. She excepted from 
the scope of her adherence the following categories of disputes :— 

“ Disputes in regard to which the parties to the dispute have agreed or 
shallagree to haverecourse to some other method of peaceful settlement, and 

“ Disputes with the Government of any other Member of the League 
which is a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, all of which 
disputes shall be settled in such manner as the parties have agreed or shall 
agree, and 

“Disputes with regard to questions which, by international law, fall 
exclusively within the jurisdiction of the United Kingdom : 

“And subject to the condition that His Majesty’s Government 
reserves the right to require that proceedings in the Court shall be suspended 
in respect of any dispute which has been submitted to the Council and is 
given within 10 days of the notification of the initiation of the proceedings 
in the Court, and provided also that such suspension shall be limited to a 
period of 12 months or such longer period as can be agreed by the parties 
to the dispute or determined by a decision of all the members of the 
Council other than the parties to the dispute.” 

As regards arbitration and conciliation outside the agency of the 
League, Great Britain has two conciliation treaties(?) and six arbitration 
treaties(*) in force, of which only one, that with Uruguay signed in 1918, 
is what is termed an “all-in Treaty.” 

In the type of obligations falling under the second category, 
tliat is to say those which envisage the use of force, Great Britain 
is free from all forms of bi-lateral alliances; her obligations are entirely 
6! a multi-lateral nature undertaken with the object of taking her 
share in the enforcement of the peace of the world. The first of 

hese obligations is contained in the Covenant under Articles X and 
XVI. By the first of these “‘the Members of the League undertake 
0 respect and preserve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of all Members of the 
ague.”” Article XVI contains the provisions for applying sanctions 
0 Covenant-breaking States, who by an infringement of Articles XII, 

lil or XV are deemed to have committed an act of war against all 

lembers of the League. Great Britain, in company with the rest of 
he Member States, is pledged to an immediate severance of all trade 
ind financial relations, to the prohibition of all intercourse between its 





2) With the United States, the Bryan Treaty of 1914. With Brazil, 1919. 
%) With The Netherlands, Portugal, Siam, Brazil, Denmark (with Iceland), and 
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nationals and the nationals of the Covenant-breaking State, and the 
prevention of all financial, commercial or personal intercourse between 
the nationals of that State and the nationals of any other State, 
whether a Member of the League or not. By this same Article Great 
Britain has promised to come to the mutual support of other Members 
of the League in the financial and economic measures referred to 
above, and to offer mutual support in resisting any special measures 
aimed at any Member of the League by the Covenant-breaking 
States. The Article also provides that the Council shall recommend 
to the various Governments concerned what effective military, naval 
or air force the Members of the League shall severally contribute to 
the armed forces to be used to protect the covenants of the League. 

This Article was the subject of a regional interpretation between 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, Czecho-slovakia and 
Poland at the time of the Locarno Conference in October, 192). 
These Powers agreed that, though they could not speak for the League 
as a whole, amongst themselves they interpreted Article XVI a 
follows :— 

“. . . the obligations resulting from the said Article on the Members 
of the League must be understood to mean that each State Member of the 
League is bound to co-operate loyally and effectively in support of the 
Covenant and in resistance to any act of aggression to an extent which is 
compatible with its military situation and takes its geographical position 
into account.” 

There are two other Pacts to which Great Britain is a party, au! 
through which she can be called upon to take military action. The 
first of these is the Locarno Treaty of Mutual Guarantee of October, 
1925. By this Agreement Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy and 
Belgium, as a group and individually, guarantee the present Germal 
frontiers of Belgium and France and demilitarisation of Germat 
territory west of a line drawn 50 kilometres east of the Rhine. 
Germany on the one hand and Belgium and France on the othe 
mutually undertake that they will in no case attack or invade eat’ 
other or resort to war against each other, though this agreement 
does not apply in the case of five reserved situations. Disputes 
between them are to be settled by peaceful means. 

If, however, there should be a flagrant breach of the peace, or ©! 
the demilitarisation provisions, each of the Contracting Parti 
undertakes to come to the aid of the injured State on satisfying its 
that an unprovoked aggression has taken place and that immediate 
action is called for by reason of military movements. om 

The second of the Pacts referred to is even more specifie 11! 
provisions. This is the Convention relating to the Régime of th 
Straits signed on July 24th, 1923, at the Lausanne Conference. The 
parties to the Convention are Great Britain, France, Italy, Jap" 
Bulgaria, Greece, Rumania and Turkey, and by Article XVIII they 
ineur the following obligation :— 

“Should the freedom of navigation of the Straits or the security “ 
the demilitarised zones be imperilled by a violation of the provise™ 
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relating to freedom of passage or by a surprise attack or some act of war 

or threat of war the High Contracting Parties, and in any case, France, 

Great Britain, Italy and Japan, acting in conjunction, will meet such a 

violation, attack or other act of war or threat of war by all the means 

that the Council of the League of Nations may decide for this purpose.” 

There remains one other agreement to which Great Britain is a 
party which does not fall easily into either of the two categories, 
since it combines the essentials of both of them. This is the 
Washington Four-Power Treaty of 1922 involving Great Britain, the 
United States, France and Japan in an agreement “to respect their 
rights in relation to their insular possessions and insular dominions 
in the Pacific.” By Article II the Contracting Parties agreed that 
should any dispute arise between them regarding their rights, it 
must, if unsettled by diplomatic means, be referred to a Conference 
of all four Powers for “consideration and adjustment.’”’ On the 
other hand, should these rights be the subject of external aggression 
the Powers decided to communicate with one another in order to 
agree upon what measures should be taken against the aggressor 
and whether these measures should be taken jointly or separately. 
It was subsequently agreed that the scope of the Treaty should be 
extended to the Pacific Mandates of such of its Contracting Parties 
as exercise them, but that it did not include the homeland of Japan. 

It has been said that Great Britain is not a party to any bi-lateral 
agreement or alliance. This is strictly true, but there is among her 
obligations one which closely approximates to this. By the 
Declaration of February 8th, 1922, Great Britain declared to the 
world the independence of the Egyptian Kingdom, but this indepen- 
dence was subject to four reservations, the second of which was “ the 
defence of Egypt against all foreign aggression or interference direct 
or indirect.” This was to be left absolutely in the hands of Great 
Britain. The important point about this declaration is that it was 
unilateral, and successive Egyptian Governments have refused to 
recognise it. At the present moment negotiations are in progress in 
London for the conclusion of an alliance between this country and 
Egypt on the basis of Mr. Henderson’s draft Agreement of August, 
1929. If these should prove successful the Treaty signed will 
supersede the Declaration of 1922 and will transform Great Britain’s 
unilateral obligation for Egypt’s security into a bi-lateral treaty of 
mutual alliance. 

This survey would not be complete without a mention of Great 
Britain’s obligations in regard to those lands over which she exercises 
a Mandate. She is responsible both for their internal peace and for 
their protection from external aggression. These obligations are 
most important in relation to the “‘A’’ Mandates, Iraq, Palestine and 
Transjordania, which are themselves approaching the state of indepen- 
dent sovereignty. In these cases it is probable that when the Mandate 
is withdrawn the unilateral obligations will, like those in Egypt, be 
replaced by bi-lateral treaties of alliance. 
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II.—THE FIVE-POWER NAVAL CONFERENCE—CONCLUSIon. 


In the Bulletin of 10th April last the proceedings of the Conference 
were reviewed up to the second week of the month, by which time it 
had become evident that no prospect remained of reconciling the 
points of view of France and Italy on the subject of the limitation of 
their total tonnage figures. Reference was also made to the pn. 
ceedings of the First Committee entrusted with the examination of 
the question of submarines, but it remains to notice the net result 
of the discussions held both as regards the limitation of the unit size 
and armament of that class of vessel, and the problem of the legal 
aspect of submarine warfare. 

On April 8th the Committee reported to the Conference that it 
had been found impossible to arrive at agreement as to the abolition 
of the submarine, but progress had been made in fixing figures for the 
maximum displacement of individual units which were acceptable 
to all five Powers. The ordinary limit adopted was 2,000 tons, but 
in view of the fact that both France and the U.S.A. had vessels 
already under construction exceeding that tonnage, it was decided 
that each Power might be permitted to build not more than three 
vessels of a larger displacement up to 2,800 tons, it being understood 
that France would complete the Surcouf, which is expected to displace 
approximately 2,880 tons, and will carry two 8-inch guns. LPxcept 
for this reservation, the maximum limit of gun calibre was fixed at 
5 inches for ordinary submarines, and at 6 inches-for the three special 
vessels allowed to each Power. 

On the subject of the ‘‘ humanising”’ of submarine warfare, the 
Committee adopted unanimously a report drafted by the Jurists’ 
Committee regarding the legal aspects of the problem. The text 
of this may be quoted :— 

(1) “In their action with regard to merchant ships, submarines must 
conform to the rules of international law to which surface war vessels are 
subject.” 

(2) “In particular, except in cases of persistent refusal to stop on 
being duly summoned, or of active resistance to visit or search, a warship, 
whether surface vessel or submarine, may not sink or render incapable 
of navigation a merchant vessel without having first placed the passengers, 
crew, and ship’s papers in a place of safety. For this purpose the ships 
boats are not regarded as a place of safety unless the safety of passengers 
and crew is assured in the existing sea and weather conditions by the 
proximity of land, or the presence of another vessel which is in a position 
take them on board.” 

This Report was adopted in its entirety by the Conference(’) 
and formed Article 22 of the Treaty. Also embodied in the Treaty 
was a new definition of aircraft carriers, adopted by a Special Com- 
mittee of Experts,(*?) and on April 10th Mr. MacDonald was able to 





(1) Vide the text of the Treaty, Article 22, page 23. 
(2) Vide Article 3, page 17. 
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announce that a document would be prepared covering this and certain 
other points on which general agreement had been reached, which 
would be signed by all five Powers. He also stated that as far as the 
© three principal naval Powers were concerned an agreement had been 

arrived at covering all categories of ships, an achievement which he 
described the following day as “a substantial step in the direction 
towards which we have been striving in the face of difficulties which 
at times appeared to be almost insurmountable.” 

As regards the main objects of the Conference, on which the failure 
to reconcile the views of the Continental Powers was now officially 
admitted, it was emphasised by both the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Henderson that conversations between France and Italy, in which 
Great Britain would take part whenever she could usefully do so, 
were to continue after the adjournment of the full Conference, and 
that the measure of general agreement already reached would permit 
of the work of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference being taken up again. On the financial side, imposing 
figures as to the savings expected to follow on the agreement between 
the three principal Powers were forthcoming from official sources 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The First Lord of the Admiralty 
stated that during the next five or six years the saving to Great Britain 
would be at least between £60 and £70 millions, while in the United 
States the President was reported to have estimated that the amount 
spent on naval construction before 1936 would total from 900 to 1,000 
million dollars less than would have been spent had the “‘ Geneva basis ”’ 
been retained.(*) Two or three days later (April 14th), in astatement to 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, Mr. Hoover said that the 
Conference had brought about an actual reduction in the armaments 
of the three countries of approximately 25 per cent. as compared with 
the standards taken as the basis of discussion at Geneva in 1927, 
and a reduction of 12 per cent. below the existing naval programmes. 
It should be added, however, that naval opinion was not unanimous 
in support of these estimates, and a section of the Press described the 
result achieved as “‘ billion dollar parity’ on the ground that the 
United States, in the view of certain naval experts, would have to 

a a building programme costing 1,000 million dollars (£200 
millions), 

Before leaving this aspect of the subject mention must be made of 
he figures quoted by the American Secretary of State in a message 
roadeast to the United States on 13th April. According to 
lr, Stimson’s estimate the fact that no battleships were to be laid 
town before 1936 would enable America to save about 300 million 
lollars, and the figures he gave of reductions in the total tonnage in 
his and other classes of war vessels for the three Powers were large 
ough to suggest that the financial saving involved would run into 
ormidable figures. Thus, taking the total difference for the fleets of 


(3) Mr. Hoover mentioned $500 to 650 millions as the probable actual expenditure 


buring the period of the Treaty’s remaining in force. 
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Great Britain, the U.S.A. and Japan between the Treaty figures anj 
those of Geneva in 1927 the aggregate reduction was 345,000 tons, 
without counting the 25 per cent. over-age ships which were to jy 
retained under the 1927 proposals. Comparing the tonnage of th 
fleets as they stood with that of their estimated strength in 1936 the 
reduction through the scrapping of battleships representa 
230,130 tons, while a reduction of 205,000 tons would be effected 
destroyers and of 68,000 in submarines. There would be an increay 
in the total tonnage of American cruisers, but the net total reduction in the 
fleets of the three Powers would amount to 460,000 tons. Mr. Stimson 
explained that in the United States they had “ been idle in cruise 
building for nearly 10 years and now find ourselves with less than 4 
quarter of the normal proportion of cruisers which we should have in 
respect of the rest of the fleet.’’ The increase they were called upm 
to make was, however, comparatively small, because Great Britain 
had agreed to reduce her tonnage by 20 cruisers in order to meet them, 
and Japan had, for the same purpose, agreed not to increase the number 
of her cruisers. Mr. Stimson concluded by stating that in the present 
agreement ‘‘ we have reached the lowest level of limitation that I have 
ever heard seriously discussed before. We have reached a lower levd 
than any of us on any delegation felt confident could be attained wha 
we came here.” 

On April 14th a plenary session of the Conference was held—the 
first since February lith. At this Mr. MacDonald announced that the 
Treaty would be ready for signature on April 22nd, and he enumerated 
the subjects on which full agreement had been reached by all the five 
Powers. These were the following :-— 

Special vessels and vessels not subject to limitation. 

The unit age of submarines, and their more humane use in war. 
The disposal of over-age ships. 

The replacement rules to cover ships not provided for in the 

Washington Treaty. 

The holiday in capital ship building, and the disposal of surplus 
battleships. 

On the subject of the method of limitation of tonnage, on which 
agreement had been reached between Great Britain and France, 
reservations had been put forward by Italy, said Mr. MacDonald, 
which made it impossible for the plenary session to adopt the Fin 
Report of the First Committee which dealt with this question. Th 
Report was accordingly “‘ noted ”’ only.(*) 

On the following day the six Reports of the First Committee wer 
issued, and these were embodied in a ‘‘ Memorandum on the results 
the London Naval Conference from January 21st to April 15th, 19%, 
which was published as a White Paper on April 16th.(*) Besides giv 





(4) This}Report was forwarded to Geneva on April 21st, accompanied by Songer 
letter from}Mr. MacDonald, the text of which was published on April ——% 


Chronology, page 33. 
(5) Cmd, 3547, 
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the figures of the auxiliary ship tonnage agreed upon by the three 
Powers—the same figures as appeared subsequently in Part III of 
the Treaty(*)—this document quoted figures of expenditure saved 
based on the assumption that ‘‘ but for this agreement, before the end 
of 1936 Great Britain would, under the Washington Treaty, have 
completed five new 35,000-ton ships and would have had a further five 
appropriated for and under construction. This might have 
necessitated an expenditure in the region of £50 millions up to the end 
of 1936. Further, the financial saving involved in reducing at once 
to fifteen capital ships is estimated at about £4 millions.” 

It was also estimated that the reduction in the total tonnage of 
auxiliary vessels would result in a saving of some £13 millions. 

The text of the Treaty was ready for signature by the 22nd April, 
and a plenary session was held at which Mr. MacDonald reviewed 
the achievements of the Conference, as to which he said, ‘““ Compared 
with Washington or Geneva we have progressed far ; compared with 
our desires we are still short.’’ One or two other points may be 
referred to. As regards the safeguarding clause(’) he said this was 
not put in as an easy way to get round the Treaty. “I hope it will 
never be used, but if it has to be, that will only happen after every 
effort has been made to avoid it. Only when it is apparent that owing 
to the ships built, building or definitely authorised by any Power 
or Powers, our naval position is so affected that it is impossible for 
this country to rest in peace of mind upon the figures embodied in 
Part III of this Treaty. Only then shall this protection clause be 
thought about.”’ 

The Chairman was followed by Mr. Stimson, who, in the course 
of his remarks, said that the Treaty established America’s naval 
relationship ‘‘ with our good neighbour across the Pacific and ensures 
the continuous growth of our friendship with that great nation 
towards whom we have grown to look for stability and progress in 
the Far East.” 

The only other delegate who entered into questions of principle 
in his speech at the closing session was M. Briand, who reminded 
the Conference that in its Memorandum of 20th December, 1929, the 
French Government had stated that “a general technical agreement 
on armaments must be preceded by a political agreement,” thereby 
indicating the conditions under which France could take a useful 
part in the work to be carried out in London. ‘“‘ Was not,” he 
continued, “‘ the fact of connecting a reduction of naval armaments 
with reciprocal guarantees of security equivalent to bringing back the 
question loyally to its essential basis? ... was it not, in a very 
large measure, acting for all, in the interest of the community of 
nations ? France has never asked, never sought guarantees for 
herself alone ; she has always had in mind the security of all nations, 
Which are called upon to lend each other mutual assistance in order 





(8) Vide Articles 15, 16 and 18. 
(7) Vide Article 21, page 22. 
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to prevent war or to strive against it; she has always thought thy 
such a mutual guarantee would bring about a simultaneous reduetioy 
of armaments, different from former military alliances or groups of 
alliances which had actually led to an increase of those armaments,” 
M. Briand went on to contend that his Government had remaing 
true to the ideas which had always guided her pacific action; iy 
particular, those of connecting the work of the Conference with thy 
of the Geneva Preparatory Disarmament Commission. 

The Treaty was signed at the conclusion of the statements of the 
heads of each delegation, and it only remains here to take note o 
some of the principal results its terms are expected to bring about, 
Its chief merit is that it arrests for at least six years all competitive 
building between the three principal naval Powers. It also reduces 
very materially the existing tonnage in capital ships, through the 
scrapping of nine vessels, and since five of these are British, Great 
Britain may be said to be making the largest sacrifice, because all 
five are comparatively modern and efficient vessels. The result wil 
be numerical equality with the United States, which will mean, ii 
the opinion of many critics, actual inferiority. 

With regard to aircraft carriers, the significance of the amendment 
in the definition of these vessels is that henceforward all ships built 
for carrying aircraft, irrespective of their tonnage, will be reckoned 
in the aggregate quota of such tonnage, whereas hitherto all ships 
of less than 10,000 tons displacement have been outside the quota 
regulations. 

The limitation of the tonnage of submarines to 2,000 tons 
displacement loses part of its value by the reservation by which 
each of the three Powers is allowed to possess three vessels whose 
displacement may be not far short of 3,000 tons, but it has been 
claimed for the measure of limitation secured that it will check the 
tendency to build very large submarines such as would be capable 
of operating against merchant shipping at great distances from 
their base. 

As regards cruisers, the main advantages of the Treaty are that !! 
establishes the concessions made by Great Britain and the U.S.A. 0 
respect of the number of these vessels which they regard it necessaly 
to retain. Great Britain has accepted the figure of 50 vessels as the 
total number of units, and the U.S.A. has definitely agreed to reduce 
the number of her 10,000-ton cruisers(*) to 18, with a further under- 
standing—inserted to remove the difficulties caused by the Japane* 
reservations to the Reed-Matsudaira proposals—that the 16th, Lith 
and 18th units of these vessels will not be laid down until tae yea® 
1933, 1934 and 1935 respectively. In Article 18 of the Treaty "* 
stated that the U.S.A. contemplates the completion by 1935 of fifteen 
of these cruisers, but that for each of the three remaining ones whieh It 
is entitled to construct it may elect to substitute 15,166 ton d 





(8) These vessels are termed “light cruisers” in the United States, vide the Fiftee 
Cruiser Bill of 13th February, 1929, 
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smaller vessels, carrying guns not above 6-1 inches.(*) In case, 
however, it should construct one or more of these three remaining 
large cruisers (carrying guns of above 6-1 inches) they will not be laid 
down until the years mentioned above, for completion in not less than 
three years in each case. 

The effect of the Treaty as regards cruiser strengths was described 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty in a statement in Parliament on 
30th April as follows :— 

“As regards ourselves, we will not construct the two 8-inch gun 
10,000-ton cruisers of the 1928 programme, or the one 8-inch gun 10,000- 
ton cruiser of the 1929 programme, and a figure of fifteen 8-inch gun 
cruisers will constitute the total number for the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

“The United States, which entered the Conference with a projected 
programme of twenty-three 8-inch gun 10,000-ton cruisers, will actually not 
complete more than fifteen of this type before 1936, retaining only the 
option to have three more under construction and not to be completed 
before the years 1936, 1937 and 1938 respectively. 

“ Japan will remain at her present figure of twelve 8-inch gun cruisers, 
and will not embark on fresh construction as previously anticipated. 

“ As regards 6-inch gun cruisers, the Treaty allows, generally speaking, 
only for replacement, except that, in the case of the United States, special 
provision is made for the carrying out of long-postponed cruiser construc- 
tion.” 

The actual position as regards the British Empire is as follows :— 

There is at present an excess of tonnage of cruisers of sub- 
category (a), Le., carrying guns of over 6°1 inch calibre, because 
though there are in commission only eleven 10,000-ton cruisers, the 
four 9,850-ton vessels of the Hawkins (**) class carry guns of 7-5 inches. 
There are, in fact, 149,400 tons of these cruisers in commission, 
against 146,800 tons allowed by the Treaty (Article 16), and in addition 
two vessels of the York class and two of the Norfolk class are nearing 
completion, so that when they are commissioned the total strength in 
vessels carrying guns above 6°1 inches will be 186,200.("%) By 
Article 16, section 2, it is provided that vessels which cause an excess 
of tonnage in any category shall be “‘ disposed of gradually during the 
period ending on 31st December, 1936,’’ and as two of the vessels of 
the Hawkins class (Hawkins and Vindictive) will be respectively 
lj and 18 years old in that year,(?) they will presumably be the first 
to be scrapped. Their disappearance will, however, only reduce the 
lotal strength by 19,700 tons, and it is, therefore, clear that, as regards 
this category of cruiser, the Treaty represents a definite reduction of 
armaments on the part of Great Britain. 


») These form sub-category (b), vide Article 15 of the Treaty. 

. 10) These four are known officially as the “improved Birmingham’ 
Fleets,” 1930, Cmd. 3464, 
(11) The York class are of 8,400 tons and the Norfolk of 10,000 tons. All carry 8-inch 


guns, 


(12) Under the terms of th i i i Jnited S ; 
be achieved in 1008 8 of the Washington Treaty parity with the United States was to 





+] 


class, vide 
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The position with regard to the smaller cruisers—sub-category (}) 
—is as follows: There are in commission 39 vessels, of an aggregate 
tonnage of 177,685 tons, whereas the Treaty allows to the Britis) 
Empire 192,200 tons, representing the addition of, say, two mow 
vessels to the existing fleet. Actually, however, it appears as thoug) 
a considerable amount of construction will be undertaken within th 
next few years, owing to the fact that several of the units now i 
commission will shortly reach the age limit.() In 1931 Darimowh 
becomes over age, in 1934 Birmingham and Lowestoft, in 1935 six 
vessels of the “‘ C ”’ class,(#*) and in 1936 five more of that class, and in 
addition Brisbane(*) of the Royal Australian Navy, so that allowing 
about two and a half years as the time necessary for building, it is 
evident that unless six vessels are laid down during the current year 
there will be a temporary shortage of tonnage in cruisers carrying guns 
not above 6:1 inches, that is, of sub-category (bd). 

The position in the United States as regards large, or, as they ar 
termed in America, light cruisers, is made clear by the terms of the 
Treaty itselfi—vide Article 18. The number of vessels carrying 
8-inch guns is at present eight only, and actually the construction o/ 
all of these has not yet been completed. Five more were authorised 
in the fiscal year 1928-29 and should have been laid down before July 1s, 
1929, but actually only two have been begun to date. The Navy 
Estimates laid before Congress on 2nd December, 1929, included 
provision for beginning construction work on the other three some time 
during the first six months of 1930 and for a further ten to be laid 
down late in the fiscal year 1930-31. This makes up the fifteen light 
cruisers sanctioned by the Bill of 13th February, 1929. 

In cruisers of sub-category (b) the United States at present 
possesses twelve vessels only, aggregating about 96,000 tons, including 
Pittsburg of 12,715 tons, which is already over age. As the Treaty 
allows America 143,500 tons, a considerable increase in her armaments 
in respect of these cruisers is involved if the Treaty figures are to be 
adhered to. 

Japan at present possesses fourteen 8-inch gun cruisers, or two molt 
than allowed her by the Treaty, but two of these are already ov! 
age.(*) Four of the twelve others are of 7,100 tons displacement oul, 
so that the total tonnage amounts to exactly 108,400 tons, which & 
the Treaty figure. 

In the smaller cruisers Japan’s existing strength, omitting obsolete 
vessels, is approximately 95,000 tons, as compared with 100,450 tons 
allowed her by the Treaty. 

In conclusion it may be of interest to compare the existing strel 
in submarines with the 52,700 tons allowed to each of the three Powe® 
since the adoption of this figure represents for two of the Powers a real 

(13) In this connection see Article 20 (a) of the Treaty, limiting the re eplace men! 
tonnage to be completed before the end of 1936 to 91,000 tons. 
(14) These vessels are of approximately 3,900 tons displacement. 


(15) Brisbane is a 5,120-ton vessel. 
(16) These are Nisshin and Kasuga, of 7,080 tons. 
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sacrifice and reduction of armaments in this particular branch of the 
fleet. Great Britain actually possesses only 45,524 tons of submarines, 
of which a considerable proportion will soon reach the age limit, but 
vessels under construction totalling 8,850 tons will be in commission 
within the next 12 months, and with a moderate building programme 
maintained during the next two or three years it would appear that 
the aggregate strength will remain at a point near the level of the 
Treaty allowance. 

The U.S.A. is in a different position, and the limitation now 
accepted by her would seem to involve a very serious reduction of her 
submarine strength. She possesses 127 vessels, of which six are of 
between 2,000 and 3,000 tons and 52 of between 850 and 1,100 tons, 
so that a considerable number of vessels will have to be scrapped. 

Japan also has made a material sacrifice in accepting a figure 
which is over 25,000 tons less than the total which she had hitherto 
maintained to be the minimum necessary for her defence. This latter 
figure is approximately that of her existing aggregate tonnage, so 
that she will be compelled to scrap a large number of vessels. 

One further point may be mentioned. It will be remembered 
that Japan had maintained the position, ever since she accepted the 
invitation to the Conference, that she should have the right to a 
70 per cent. ratio to Great Britain and the U.S.A. in 8-inch gun 
cruisers. By the terms of Article 18 of the Treaty it will have been 
noticed that the United States, while reserving the right to build eighteen 
of these vessels by 1936, is not actually committed to the construction 
of more than fifteen, and has accepted restrictions as to the times of 
completion of the remaining three. By this compromise Japan was 
induced to waive her claim and accept the figures shown in Article 16 
of the Treaty, and, as was made clear at the end of a previous article 
on the subject of the Conference,(”) her actual position vis-a-vis 
America is better than the aggregate tonnage allowed her would seem 
to imply. 





ANNEX. 


THE LONDON NAVAL TREATY, 1930. 


_ The following is the text of the Naval Treaty which was signed by all the 
five Powers :— 

6 The President of the United States of America, the President of the French 
Republic, His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, His Majesty the King of Italy, 
and His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, 

Desiring to prevent the dangers and reduce the burdens inherent in 
Competitive armaments, and 

Desiring to carry forward the work begun by the Washington Naval 
Conference and to facilitate the progressive realisation of general limitation 
and reduction of armaments, 


(17) Vide Bulletin of 10th April, Vol. VI, No. 20, page 11. 
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Have resolved to conclude a Treaty for the limitation and reduction of 
naval armament, and have accordingly appointed as their Plenipotentiaries :” 


[Here follows the names of all the delegates. } 


‘“‘ Who, having communicated to one another their full powers, found iy 
good and due form, have agreed as follows :— 


Part I. 
ARTICLE 1. 


The High Contracting Parties agree not to exercise their rights to lay 
down the keels of capital ship replacement tonnage during the years 193i. 
1936 inclusive as provided in Chapter II, Part 3, of the Treaty for the 
Limitation of Naval Armament signed between them at Washington on the 
6th February, 1922, and referred to in the present Treaty as the Washington 
Treaty. 

This provision is without prejudice to the disposition relating to the 
replacement of ships accidentally lost or destroyed contained in Chapter I], 
Part 3, Section I, paragraph (c) of the said Treaty. 

France and Italy may, however, build the replacement tonnage which 
they were entitled to lay down in 1927 and 1929 in accordance with the 
provisions of the said Treaty. 


ARTICLE 2. 
ScrapPInc Capita. SuHIps. 


1. The United States, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northem 
Ireland, and Japan shall dispose of the following capital ships as provided in 
this Article :— 

United States.—Florida, Utah, Arkansas or Wyoming. 
United Kingdom.—Benbow, Iron Duke, Marlborough, Emperor of 

India, Tiger. 

Japan.—Hiyei. 

(a) Subject to the provisions of sub-paragraph (b), the above ships, unless 
converted to target use exclusively in accordance with Chapter II, Part 2, 
paragraph II (c) of the Washington Treaty, shall be scrapped in the following 
manner :— 

One of the ships to be scrapped by the United States and two of those to be 
scrapped by the United Kingdom shall be rendered unfit for warlike service, 
in accordance with Chapter II, Part 2, paragraph III (b) of the Washington 
Treaty, within twelve months from the coming into force of the present Treaty. 
These ships shall be finally scrapped, in accordance with paragraph II (a) or (b) 
of the said Part 2, within twenty-four months from the said coming into force. 
In the case of the second of the ships to be scrapped by the United States, and 
of the third and fourth of the ships to be scrapped by the United Kingdom, the 
said periods shall be eighteen and thirty months respectively from the coming 
into force of the present Treaty. 

(b) Of the ships to be disposed of under this Article, the following may be 
retained tor training purposes :— 

By the United States.—Arkansas or Wyoming. 
By the United Kingdom.—Iron Duke. 
By Japan.—Hiyei. —— 

These ships shall be reduced to the condition prescribed in Section ~ 
Annex II to Part II of the present Treaty. The work of reducing these vess** 
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to the required condition shall begin, in the case of the United States and the 
United Kingdom, within twelve months, and in the case of Japan within 
eighteen months from the coming into force of the present Treaty ; the work 
shall be completed within six months of the expiration of the above-mentioned 


eriods. 
’ Any of these ships which are not retained for training purposes shall be 


rendered unfit for warlike service within eighteen months, and finally scrapped 
within thirty months of the coming into force of the present Treaty. 


2. Subject to any disposal of capital ships which might be necessitated, 
in accordance with the Washington Treaty, by the building by France or 
Italy of the replacement tonnage referred to in Article 1 of the present Treaty 
all existing capital ships mentioned in Chapter II, Part 3, Section II of the 
Washington Treaty and not designated above to be disposed of may be 
retained during the term of the present Treaty. 

3. The right of replacement is not lost by delay in laying down replace- 
ment tonnage, and the old vessel may be retained until replaced even though 
due for scrapping under Chapter II, Part 3, Section II of the Washington 
Treaty. 

ARTICLE 3. 
AIRCRAFT CARRIERS. 

|. For the purposes of the Washington Treaty the definition of an 
aircraft carrier given in Chapter II, Part 4, of the said Treaty is hereby replaced 
by the following definition :— 

The expression “ aircraft carrier” includes any surface vessel of war, 
whatever its displacement, designed for the specific and exclusive purpose 
of carrying aircraft and so constructed that aircraft can be launched 
therefrom and landed thereon. 

2. The fitting of a landing-on or flying-off platform or deck on a capital 


ship, cruiser or destroyer, provided such vessel was not designed or adapted 
exclusively as an aircraft carrier, shall not cause any vessel so fitted to be 


charged against or classified in the category of aircraft carriers. 
3. No capital ship in existence on April 1, 1930, shall be fitted with 
a landing-on platform or deck. 


ARTICLE 4. 

1. No aircraft carrier of 10,000 tons (10,160 metric tons) or less standard 
displacement mounting a gun above 6.1 in. (155 mm.) calibre shall be acquired 
by or constructed by or for any of the High Contracting Parties. 


2. As from the coming into force of the present Treaty in respect of 
all the High Contracting Parties no aircraft carrier of 10,000 tons (10,160 
metric tons) or less standard displacement mounting a gun above 6.1 in. 
(165 mm.) ealibre shall be constructed within the jurisdiction of any of the 


High Contracting Parties. 


ARTICLE 5, 

An aircraft carrier must not be designed and constructed for carrying a 
more powerful armament than that authorised by Article IX or Article X 
of the Washington Treaty or by Article 4 of the present Treaty, as the case 
may be 

Wherever in the said Articles IX and X the calibre of 6-in. (152 mm.) 
‘s mentioned, the calibre of 6.1-in. (155 mm.) is substituted therefor. 
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Part II. 
ARTICLE 6. 

1. The rules for determining standard displacements prescribed jp 
Chapter II, Part 4 of the Washington Treaty shall apply to all surface vesse|; 
of war of each of the High Contracting Parties. 

2. The standard displacement of a submarine is the surface displacemen 
of the vessel complete (exclusive of the water in non-watertight structure) 
fully manned, engined and equipped ready for sea, including all armamen: 
and ammunition, equipment, outfit, provisions for crew, miscellaneous 
stores and implements of every description that are intended to be carried 
in war, but without fuel, lubricating oil, fresh water or ballast water of any 
kind on board. é 

3. Each naval combatant vessel shall be rated at its displacement 
tonnage when in the standard condition. The word “ton” except in the 
expression “ metric tons,” shall be understood to be the ton of 2,240 pounds 
(1,016 kilos). 


ARTICLE 7. 

1. No submarine the standard displacement of which exceeds 2,000 tons 
(2,032 metric tons) or with a gun above 5.1-inch (130 mm.) calibre shall be 
acquired or constructed by or for any of the High Contracting Parties. 


2. Each of the High Contracting Parties may, however, retain, build 
or acquire a maximum of three submarines of a standard displacement not 
exceeding 2,800 tons (2,845 metric tons); these submarines may carry guns 
not above 6.1-inch (155 mm.) calibre. Within this number, France may 
retain one unit, already launched, of 2,880 tons (2,926 metric tons), with 
guns the calibre of which is 8 inches (203 mm.) 

3. The High Contracting Parties may retain the submarines which they 
possessed on the Ist Apr'l, 1930, having a standard displacement not in 
excess of 2,000 tons (2,032 metric tons) and armed with guns above 5.1-inch 
(130 mm.) calibre. 

4. As from the coming into force of the present Treaty in respect of all 
the High Contracting Parties, no submarine the standard displacement of 
which exceeds 2,000 tons (2,032 metric tons) or with a gun above 5.1-inch 
(130 mm.) calibre shall be constructed within the jurisdiction of any of the 
High Contracting Parties, except as provided in paragraph 2 of this Article. 


ARTICLE 8. 

Subject to any special agreements which may submit them to limitation, 
the following vessels are exempt from limitation :— 

(a) naval surface combatant vessels of 600 tons (610 metric tons) standard 
displacement and under ; ‘ 

(b) naval surface combatant vessels exceeding 600 tons (610 metric tons), 
but not exceeding 2,000 tons (2,032 metric tons) standard displacement, 
provided they have none of the following characteristics :— 

(1) mount a gun above 6.1-inch (155 mm.) calibre ; 

(2) mount more than four guns above 3-inch (76 mm.) calibre ; 

(3) are designed or fitted to launch torpedoes ; 

(4) are designed for a speed greater than twenty knots. ss. 

(c) Naval surface vessels not specifically built as fighting ships w 
are employed on fleet duties or as troop transports or in some other way 
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than as fighting ships, provided they have none of the following 
characteristics :— 
(1) mount a gun above 6.1-inch (155 mm.) calibre ; 
(2) mount more than four guns above 3-inch (76 mm.) calibre ; 
(3) are designed or fitted to launch torpedoes ; 
(4) are designed for a speed greater than twenty knots ; 
(5) are protected by armour plate ; 
(6) are designed or fitted to launch mines ; 
(7) are fitted to receive aircraft on board from the air ; 
(8) mount more than one aircraft-launching apparatus on the centre 
line; or two, one on each broadside ; 
(9) if fitted with any means of launching aircraft into the air, are 
designed or adapted to operate at sea more than three aircraft. 


ARTICLE 9. 
REPLACEMENT OF SHIPs. 

The rules as to replacement contained in Annex I to this Part II are 
applicable to vessels of war not exceeding 10,000 tons (10,160 metric tons) 
standard displacement, with the exception of aircraft carriers, whose 
replacement is governed by the provisions of the Washington Treaty. 


ArtIcLE 10. 


Within one month after the date of laying down and the date of completion 
respectively of each vessel of war, other than capital ships, aircraft carriers and 
the vessels exempt from limitation under Article 8, laid down or completed 
by or for them after the coming into force of the present Treaty, the High 


(ontracting Parties shall communicate to each of the other High Contracting 
Parties the information detailed below : 
(a) the date of laying the keel and the following particulars :-— 
classification of the vessel ; 
standard displacement in tons and metric tons ; 
principal dimensions, namely: length, water-line, extreme beam 
at or below water-line ; 
mean draft at standard displacement ; 
calibre of the largest gun. 
(b) the date of completion together with the foregoing particulars 
relating to the vessel at that date. 
The information to be given in the case of capital ships and aircraft 
camiers 18 governed by the Washington Treaty. 


AgTicLe 1], 


_ Subject to the provisions of Article 2 of the present Treaty, the rules for 
disposal contained in Annex II to this Part II, shall be applied to all vessels 
of war to be disposed of under the said Treaty, and to aircraft carriers as 
deined in Article 3. 


SPECIAL VESSELS. 


_ |. Subject to any supplementary agreements which may modify, as 
‘tween the High Contracting Parties concerned, the lists in Annex III to 
‘us Part II, the special vessels shown therein may be retained and their 
‘outage shall not be included in the tonnage subject to limitation. 
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2. Any other vessel constructed, adapted, or acquired to serve the 
purposes for which these special vessels are retained shall be charged agains 
the tonnage of the appropriate combatant category, according to the 
characteristics of the vessel, unless such vessel conforms to the characteristic 
of vessels exempt from limitation under Article 8. 


3. Japan may, however, replace the minelayers Aso and Tokiwa by two 
new minelayers before the 31st December, 1936. The standard displacement 
of each of the new vessels shall not exceed 5,000 tons (5,080 metric tons): 
their speed shall not exceed twenty knots, and their other characteristics 
shall conform to the provisions of paragraph (B) of Article 8. The new vessel 
shall be regarded as special vessels and their tonnage shall not be chargeable 
to the tonnage of any combatant category. The Aso and Tokiwa shall lx 
disposed of in accordance with Section I or II of Annex II to this Part Il, 
on completion of the replacement vessels. 


4. The Asama, Yakumo, Izumo, Iwate and Kasuga shall be disposed of 
in accordance with Section I or II of Annex II to this Part II, when the first 
three vessels of the Kuma class have been replaced by new vessels. These 
three vessels of the Kuma class shall be reduced to the condition prescribed 
in Section V, sub-paragraph (B) 2 of Annex II to this Part II, and are tobe 
used for training ships, and their tonnage shall not thereafter be included 
in the tonnage subject to limitation. 


ARTICLE 13. 


Existing ships of various types, which, prior to the Ist April, 1930, have 
been used as stationary training establishments or hulks, may be retained 


in a non-seagoing condition. 


[Here follow Annexes I, II and III, containing Rules for Replacement, 
Rules for Disposal of Vessels, and a list of Special Vessels of each Power.| 


* * * * * 
Part III. 


[This Part was signed by the British and Dominions Delegates and the 
Delegates of the U.S.A. and Japan.] 


ARTICLE 14. 

The naval combatant vessels of the United States, the British Common 
wealth of Nations and Japan, other than capital ships, aircraft carriers and al 
vessels exempt from limitation under Article 8, shall be limited during the 
term of the present Treaty as provided in this Part III, and, in the case 0! 
special vessels, as provided in Article 12. 


ARTICLE 15. 
For the purpose of this Part II{ the definition of the cruiser and destroyet 
categories shall be as follows :-— 


Cruisers. 
Surface vessels of war, other than capital ships or aircraft carriers, 
standard displacement of which exceeds 1,850 tons (1,880 metric tons), “ 
with a gun above 5.1-inch (130 mm.) calibre. 
The cruiser category is divided into two sub-categories, as follows :— 
(a) cruisers carrying a gun above 6.1-inch (155 mm.) calibre ;_ 
(b) cruisers carrying a gun not above 6.l-inch (155 mm.) calibre. 
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Destroyers. 
Surface vessels of war the standard displacement of which does not exceed 


1,850 tons (1,880 metric tons), and with a gun not above 5.1-inch (130 mm.) 
calibre. 


Article 16. 

|. The completed tonnage in the cruiser, destroyer and submarine 
categories which is not to be exceeded on the 31st December, 1936, is given in 
the following table :— 

Cruisers.—(a) with guns of more than 6.l-inch (155 mm.) calibre: 
United States, 180,000 tons (182,880 metric tons) ; British Commonwealth 
of Nations, 146,800 tons (149,149 metric tons); Japan, 108,400 tons 
(110,134 metric tons). (b) with guns of 6.1-inch (155 mm.) calibre or less : 
United States, 143,500 tons (145,796 metric tons) ; British Commonwealth 
of Nations, 192,200 tons (195,275 metric tons); Japan, 100,450 tons 
(105,057 metric tons). 

Destroyers.—United States, 150,000 tons (152,400 metric tons) ; 
British Commonwealth of Nations, 150,000 tons (152,400 metric tons) ; 
Japan, 105,000 tons (107,188 metric tons). 

Submarines.—United States, 52,700 tons (53,543 metric tons) ; 
British Commonwealth of Nations, 52,700 tons (53,543 metric tons) ; 
Japan 52,700 tons (53,543 tons). 

2. Vessels which cause the total tonnage in any category to exceed the 
figures given in the foregoing table shall be disposed of gradually during the 
period ending on the 31st December, 1936. 

3. The maximum number of cruisers of sub-category (a) shall be as 
follows :— 

For the United States, eighteen ; for the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, fifteen ; for Japan, twelve. 

t. In the destroyer category not more than sixteen per cent. of the 
allowed total tonnage shall be employed in vessels of over 1,500 tons (1,524 
metric tons) standard displacement. Destroyers completed or under 
construction on the Ist April, 1930, in excess of this percentage may be 
retained, but no other destroyers exceeding 1,500 tons (1,524 metric tons) 
standard displacement shall be constructed or acquired until a reduction to 
such sixteen per cent. has been effected. 

_ 5. Not more than twenty-five per cent. of the allowed total tonnage 
in = category may be fitted with a landing-on platform or deck for 
alrcrait. 

6. Itis understood that the submarines referred to in paragraphs 2 and 3 
of Article 7 will be counted as part of the total submarine tonnage of the 
High Contracting Party concerned. 

_ 1. The tonnage of any vessels retained under Article 13 or disposed of 
in accordance with Annex II to Part II of the present Treaty shall not be 
included in the tonnage subject to limitation. 


ARTicLe 17. 


A transfer not exceeding ten per cent. of the allowed total tonnage of the 
category or sub-category into which the transfer is to be made shall be 
permitted between cruisers of sub-category (b) and destroyers. 
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ARTICLE 18, 

The United States contemplates the completion by 1935 of fifteen craig 
of sub-category (a) of an aggregate tonnage of 150,000 tons (152,400 metre 
tons). For each of the three remaining cruisers of sub-category (a) which i 
is entitled to construct the United States may elect to substitute 15,166 tog 
(15,409 metric tons) of cruisers of sub-category (b). In case the Unita 
States shall construct one or more of such three remaining cruisers of sb. 
category (a), the sixteenth unit will not be laid down before 1933 and will ne 
be completed before 1936; the seventeenth will not be laid down befor 
1934 and will not be completed before 1937; the eighteenth will not be laid 
down before 1934 and will not be completed before 1938. 


ARTICLE 19. 

Except as provided in Article 20, the tonnage laid down in any categor 
subject to limitation in accordance with Article 16 shall not exceed the amout 
necessary to reach the maximum allowed tonnage of the category, or to replace 
vessels that become “ over-age "’ before the 3lst December, 1936. Neve 
theless, replacement tonnage may be laid down for cruisers and submarines 
that become “ over-age ” in 1937, 1938, and 1939, and for destroyers that 
become “ over-age ” in 1937 and 1938. 


ARTICLE 20. 

Notwithstanding the rules for replacement contained in Annex | # 
Part II: 

(a) The Frobisher and Effingham (United Kingdom) may be is 
posed of during the year 1936. Apart from the cruisers under constructi 
on the Ist April, 1930, the total replacement tonnage of cruisers to be com 
pleted, in the case of the British Commonwealth of Nations, prior to the ‘ls 
December, 1936, shall not exceed 91,000 tons (92,456 metric tons). 

(b) Japan may replace the Tama by new construction to be completed 
during the year 1936. 

(c) In addition to replacing destroyers becoming “ over-age ” before the 
31st December, 1936, Japan may lay down, in each of the years 1935 and 
1936, not more than 5,200 tons (5,283 metric tons) to replace part of the vessel 
that become “over-age ”’ in 1938 and 1939. 

(d) Japan may anticipate replacement during the term of the preset 
Treaty by laying down not more than 19,200 tons (19,507 metric tons) 
submarine tonnage, of which not more than 12,000 tons (12,192 metric tons} 
shall be completed by the 31st December, 1936. 


ARTICLE 21. 
THe SAFEGUARDING CLAUSE, 


If, during the term of the present Treaty, the requirements of the nation 
security of any High Contracting Party in respect of vessels of war limited °F 
Part III, of the present Treaty are in the opinion of that Party materially 
affected by new construction of any Power other than those who have }o™ 
in Part III of this Treaty, that High Contracting Party will notify the ov 
Parties to Part III as to the increase required to be made in its own tonnag® 
within one or more of the categories of such vessels of war, specifying pat 
ticularly the proposed increases and the reasons therefor, and shall be entitled 


to make such increase. Thereupon the other Parties to Part III of ts 
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ty shall be entitled to make a proportionate increase in the eategory or 
stegories specified ; and the aaid other Parties shall promptly adviee with 
+) other through diplomatic channels as to the situation thua presented 


LAW OF SUBMARINE WARFARE 


Parr IV, 


ARTICLE 22 

Che following are accepted as established rules of International Law 

(1) In their action with regard to merchant shipa, submarines muat conform 
to the rules of International Law to which surface veasela are subject 

(2) In particular, except in the case of persistent refusal to atop on being 
duly summoned, or of active resistance to visit or search, a warship, whether 
surface vessel or submarine, may not sink or render incapable of navigation 
4 merchant vessel without having first placed passengers, crew and ship's 
papers in a place of safety. For this purpose the ship's boats are not regarded 
as a place of safety unless the safety of the passengers and crew is assured, 
in the existing sea and weather conditions, by the proximity of land, or the 
presence of another vessel which is in a position to take them on board 

The High Contracting Parties invite all other Powers to express their assent 


to the above rules. 


DURATION OF THE TREATY 


Parr V. 
ARTICLE 23. 

The present Treaty shall remain in force until the 5lst December, 1936, 
subject to the following exceptions : 

(1) Part IV shall remain in force without limit of time ; 

(2) The provisions of Articles 3, 4 and 5, and of Article 11 and Annex II 
to Part II so far as they relate to aircraft carriers, shall remain in force for the 
same period as the Washington Treaty. 

Unless the High Contracting Parties should agree otherwise by reason of a 
more general agreement limiting naval armaments, to which they all become 
they shall meet in conference in 1935 to frame a new treaty to replace 
and to carry out the purposes of the present Treaty, it being understood that 
none of the provisions of the present Treaty shall prejudice the attitude of the 
High Contracting Parties at the Conference agreed to. 


|. The present Treaty shall be ratified by the High Contracting Parties 
2 accordance with their respective constitutional methods and the ratifica 
tions shall be deposited at London as soon as possible. Certified copies of 
all the procés-verbauz of the deposit of ratifications will be transmitted to the 
Governments of the High Contracting Parties. 


-. As soon as the ratifications of the United States of America, of his 
Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions beyond 
‘te Seas, Emperor of India, in respect of each and all of the members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations as enumerated in the preamble of the 
present Treaty, and of His Majesty the Emperor of Japan have been deposited, 
ie Treaty shall come into force in respect of the said High Contracting 


Us 
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3. On the date of the coming into force referred to in the preceding 
paragraph parts I, II, IV and V of the present Treaty will come into force 
in respect of the French Republic and the Kingdom of Italy if their ratifics- 
tions have been deposited at that date; otherwise these parts will come 
into force in respect of each of those Powers on the deposit of its ratification, 


4. The rights and obligations resulting from Part III of the present 
Treaty are limited to the High Contracting Parties mentioned in paragraph 
of this Article. The High Contracting Parties will agree as to the date on 
which, and the conditions under which, the obligations assumed under the 
said Part III by the High Contracting Parties mentioned in paragraph 2 of 
this Article will bind them in relation to France and Italy ; such agreement 
will determine at the same time the corresponding obligations of France 
and Italy in relation to the other High Contracting parties. 


ARTICLE 25. 

After the deposit of the ratifications of all the High Contracting Parties 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland will communicate the provisions inserted in Part IV of the 
present Treaty to all Powers which are not signatories of the said Treaty, 
inviting them to accede thereto definitely and without limit of time. 

Such accession shall be effected by a declaration addressed to his Majesty’: 
Government in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


ARTICLE 26. 
The present Treaty, of which the French and English texts are both 


authentic, shall remain deposited in the archives of His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Duly certified 
copies thereof shall be transmitted to the Governments of all the High 
Contracting Parties. 

In faith whereof the above-named Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Treaty, and have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done at London, the twenty-second day of April, nineteen hundred and 


thirty. 





IlI.—THE NON-GERMAN REPARATIONS AGREEMENT. 


The work of the Hague Conferences of 1929 and 1930 was finally 
concluded on Tuesday, April 28th, with the signature at Paris of the 
Non-German Reparation Agreement. This Agreement was drafted 
and initialled at The Hague in January, but owing to certain out 
standing differences of opinion its final form was left over for further 
negotiations. A Committee of the Powers interested, naimely, 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania, Hungary, Yugo-Slavia, Bulgar 
and Greece, in addition to Great Britain, France and Italy, met at the 
Quai d’Orsay on March 31st, under the Chairmanship of M. Louchew, 
and concluded its labours on Tuesday, April 28th. ' 

The importance of the Agreement lies in the fact that it provides 
a solution for many of the problems which have proved threatenig 
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to the peace of Central Europe for the past ten years. The solution 
is simplicity itself, and consists of a drastic cut in the liabilities of all 


Parties. 
Briefly then the following are the results of the Agreement :— 

Avsrrta is relieved of all her Reparation liabilities under the Treaty of 
St. Germain. This is merely a continuation of the policy adopted in the 
Protocols of Austrian Reconstruction signed in 1922. 

3uLGARIA’s liability, which was fixed by the Treaty of Neuilly at 
proximately £4,000,000 per annum, is reduced to approximately 
£500,000 per annum. 

Huneary’s reparation liability, as modified by the Re-construction 
Protocol of 1924, was fixed at the rate of about one-third of £1,000,000 
per annum until 1943, and this remains unchanged. From 1944 to 1966, 
however, she will pay an additional £500,000 per annum, but will pay this 
additional sum out of the proceeds of the Agrarian Settlement with the 
Succession States. All of the annuity paid by Hungary from 1944 to 
1966 will be allotted to the compensation of expropriated Hungarian 
C1tiZens. 

Greece receives the greater part of the Hungarian and Bulgarian 
reparation payments, and her share will amount to the equivalent of 
pproximately £1,250,000 in cash. M. Venizelos refused to sign the 
Agreement, but it is not expected that this abstention will be maintained. 

The settlement of the Agrarian question and the “ Optants’”’ Case, 
vhich has been the cause of such lengthy diplomatic negotiations between 
Hungary and the Succession States, has at last been found. Two funds 
dealing with separate categories of claims are to be set up and the total 
amount of these funds, being the maximum liability, is fixed at £14,000,000. 
The capital of these two funds is to be raised by means of annuities. 

The annuities paid to Fund A, by Yugo-Slavia and Rumania, will be 
},100,000 crowns per annum from 1944. Great Britain, Italy and France 
will pay 3,600,000 gold crowns from 1933 to 1943, and 2,280,000 gold 
rowns from 1944 to 1966 in the proportion of 20 per cent. for Great 
Britain and 40 per cent. for France and Italy. From 1931 to 1945 the 
annuities paid by Hungary in respect of Reparations representing the 
shares of France, Great Britain, Italy, Portugal, Japan and Belgium will 
also be paid into Fund A. With regard to Fund B, over which there was 
considerable disagreement at The Hague, agreement has been made 
possible by the consent of France, Great Britain and Italy to increase their 
contributions. These three Powers have undertaken to pay in to the 
Fund from 1931 to 1966 an annuity of 1,500,000 gold crowns, in addition 
to the annuity of 3,000,000 gold crowns that they undertook to pay at 
The Hague. 

_ According to the agreement reached at The Hague with regard to 
“und B, Great Britain was to pay 20 per cent. of the annuity and France 
and Italy 40 per cent. each, but under the present agreement, Great 
Britain will pay 10 per cent. of the increase of 1,500,000 gold crowns 
and France and Italy 45 per cent. each. The contributions of Great 
Britain to the two Funds will total the following annual sum :— 
From 1931 to 1932 Ba £25,000 per annum. 
»» 1933 to 1944 “4 £55,000 ,, 9 
» 1944 to 1966 of £19,000 ,, 





1V.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Afghanistan. 
May 6th.—Agreement re-affirming Treaty with Great Britain. (See Greg 
Britain, General.) 


Austria. 

Apri 11th.—Official notice was given to the Hungarian Government of 
the termination of the Commercial Treaty between the two countries. 

April 12th.—Signature of Trade Treaty in Berlin. (See Germany.) 

May 1st.—The text was published of a letter dated 13th March addressed 
to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations by the Chancellor intimating 
that the Government was framing a bill to amend the existing law governing 
the carrying of arms and containing stricter provisions concerning the 
prohibition of the possession of arms and their compulsory surrender to the 
authorities. 


Belgium. 

April 10th.—The Chamber ratified the Hague Agreements, embody ing 
the Young Plan, with one dissentient. (It had been ratified by the Senate the 
previous day.) 


Canada. 

April 9th.—The House of Commons adopted a resolution approving the 
Government’s signature of the Optional Clause of the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. (The Senate had approved a similar resolution 
the previous day.) 

April 15th—Capture of missionary by bandits. (See China: Faternd 
Affairs, Relations with the Powers). 

April 28th.—Escape of missionary captured by bandits. (See Chine: 
External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) . 

May 5th.—The House of Commops adopted without opposition a resolution 
ratifying Canada’s adherence to the Permanent Court of Internationa! Justice 


Cuba. 
April 17th.—An Extradition Treaty with Great Britain, Australia, ev 
Zealand, South Africa and Ireland was signed in Havana. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

April 11th.—Further reports reached Peking to the effect that Feng 
Yu-hsiang and Yen Hsi-shan were acting in full agreement with each othe! 
Feng’s forces were massing at Chengchow, with detachments advancitg 
toward Hsuchowfu in north Hupeh. Yen’s troops were on the northers 
Shantung border. Chiang Kai-shek was understood to be withdrawing from 
Shantung and Honan. he 

Feng was understood to have been designated to command the forces 
while Yen remained in political charge, and both claimed to be acting ® 
support of the true principles of the Kuomintang. 
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April 12th—The Report of the Kemmerer Commission of Financial 
Experts on Currency Reform was published. (It had been submitted to the 
\inister of Finance in November, 1929.) 

April 13th.—It was learnt that Yen Hsi-shan had ordered that all the 
Customs revenue at Tientsin, except the proportion representing the proceeds 
of the original 5 per cent. tariff (designated by Nanking for the foreign and 
domestic debt), should be retained at his disposal. This was calculated to 
reduce the income of the Nanking Government by about 8 million taels 
(£800,000) a year. 

Apri! 16th.—Conditions in Kwantung, especially near Swatow, were 
reported to be extremely unsettled owing to the activities of Communist 
handits. 

April 18th.—It was reported that the Northern leaders had notified the 
Shanghai banks that they would not honour bonds issued by Nanking. 

At a meeting in session at Taiyuanfu a number of Kuomintang leaders 
were understood to be discussing the question of forming a Government with 
Yen Hsi-shan, while both North and South were reported to be doing their 
utmost to obtain the support of Mukden. 

April 19th.—A demonstration was held in Peking to denounce Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Fighting was reported to be taking place on the Lunghai railway. 

April 24th.—It was understood that the Northern leaders had decided to 
organise diplomatic and financial commissions in Peking, as a first step towards 
the establishment of a new Government. 

The Kuominchun forces were reported to have begun moving eastward 
along the Lunghai railway, and Yen Hsi-shan was stated to have sent an 
urgent message to Wang Ching-wei (who was in Hong Kong) to return to the 
north to take charge of the political side of the campaign. 

April 27th.—The main body of Feng’s army was reported to be concentrated 
at Chengchow, and he was stated to have 150,000 men under his command. 
He and Yen were believed to control forces numerically much superior to 
those of Chiang Kai-shek. 

April 28th.—It was reported in Peking that the Canton Government had 
pledged its support to the Kuominchun. 

‘aids on Communist centres in Shanghai resulted in the arrest of over 
4 hundred persons and the seizure of printing presses, documents, etc. 

_ News was received that bandits had sacked Kingsuchen in northern 
Kiangsun and murdered all the local officials. 

Qutrages by bandits were also reported from Kiangsi, and also from 
‘ientaochen, fifty miles from Hankow. 

April 30th—Yen Hsi-shan was reported to be confiscating the Salt 
—— in Shansi and to have ordered the retention of all Salt Funds in 

hihli. 

Chengchow was reported to have been bombed by Government aeroplanes. 

May 1st——A Nationalist division on the border of Kwangtung and Kiangsi 
Was Teported to have mutinied and declared allegiance to the Kuominchun. 

May 2nd.—The representative of Yen Hsi-shan in Peking informed the 
press that a second national congress of the Kuomintang would be convened 
for the purpose of appointing a new administration of which Yen was to be 
the head, Feng Yu-hsiang the commander-in-chief and Wang Ching-wei the 
party representative. : 

, ed Hsi-shan claimed that the Northern Alliance had 14 provinces 
ening it, 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, RELATIONS WITH THE Powers. 

April 15th.—A Canadian missionary named Bridgman was captured by 
bandits at Changshow (on the Yangtse 60 miles above Chunking). 

April 16th.—The foreign ratepayers of Shanghai, at their annual meeting 
rejected a resolution to increase the number of Chinese members in the 
Shanghai Municipal Council from three to five. 

April 18th.—Mr. C. T. Wang, the Foreign Minister, issued a statement 
expressing regret at the action of the foreign ratepayers of Shanghai, ip 
view of the fact that increased representation had been officially promised 
by the Municipal Council as well as by the Consular Body. 

Surprise and concern were expressed in foreign, as well as Chinese, quarters 
at the ratepayers’ decision, and both the British and Japanese Consuls were 
understood to have promised to “take steps ’’ to induce them to reconsider 
the matter. 

April 19th.—The Agreement for the retrocession of Wei-hai-wei was 
signed in Nanking. 

Owing to Yen Hsi-shan having imposed a tobacco monopoly in Shansi, 
in disregard of treaty obligations, the situation was understood to be receiving 
the attention of the Legations concerned. 

April 25th—It was learnt that the Foreign Minister and the British 
Minister in Peking had initialled a draft agreement regarding the disposal of 
the British refund of Great Britain’s remaining share in the Boxer indemnity 
(This share amounted to approximately £5,000,000, including interest since 
December, 1922. 

April 28th.—News reached Peking that the Canadian missionary who had 
been captured by bandits on April 15th had escaped uninjured. 

April 29th.—It was learnt in Peking that two Irish priests had been taken 
prisoner when Sientaochen was sacked by bandits. 

April 30th.—Notification to British Government re import of arms into 
China. (See Great Britain, General.) 

May 2nd.—The ratepayers of Shanghai at a special meeting passed 2 
resolution in favour of increasing the Chinese representation on the Municipal 
Council from three to five. (The Chinese system of election was by means 0! 
an electoral college composed of representatives of the principal Chinese 
organisations.) 

May 4th.—News reached Shanghai that two Spanish priests had beet 
captured by Communist bandits in south-west Anhwei on April 28th. Both 
Taiho and Huoshan had been attacked. : 

The Shanghai (European) press reported that the Chinese of Wei-hai-wel 
representing 300 villages, had sent a petition to the British Commussionet 
against the retrocession of the concession area to China. 

May 5th.—The text was published of the Convention for the retrocessiot 
of Wei-hai-wei to China, signed at Nanking on 19th April. This provided 
for the withdrawal of the British garrison within one month of the cong 
into force of the Convention. aE a 

May 6th.—The Tariff Agreement with Japan was signed in Nanking. 


Egypt. ae 
April 15th—Spanish Government approves Treaty with Egypt. 
Spain.) 
Finland. 
April 28th.—Signature of Treaty in Paris. (See France.) 
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France. 
April 13th.—Faalure of negotiations regarding Savoy Free Zone. (See 


Switzerland.) 
April 16th.—The Chamber passed the Budget in its entirety by 450 votes 
9 
3 “prt 23rd.—The Ministry of Marine issued a statement describing as 
“holly inaccurate” certain statements made in the British press to the 
efiect that the French Government was considering laying down a 23,000 ton 
cruiser, armed with eight 12-inch guns. 
April 28th—A Treaty of Arbitration and Conciliation with Finland was 


signed in Paris. 


Germany. 

April 11th.—Acquittal of Herr Ulitz. (See Poland.) 

April 12th—A Trade Treaty with Austria was signed in Berlin, containing 
provisions for the most-favoured-nation treatment. 

April 17th.—Sentences on members of the German Minority organisation 
in Silesia. (See Poland.) 

The Government accepted a proposal of the Reichsrat to grant 2,900,000 
marks for the beginning of the construction of the cruiser “ B” (the second 
vessel of the Ersatz Preussen class. The vote for this had been struck out by 
the Miller Cabinet). 

April 18th—The dispute between the Reich Government and the State 
of Thuringia was understood to have been settled, and the Government 
lifted the ban on the supply of funds for police purposes. 

April 20th.—Protest by Poland re agrarian tariff increases. (See Poland.) 

April 30th.—It was understood that a protest had been made to the 
Polish Government against the crossing of the frontier by Polish aeroplanes 
which had been occurring very frequently. 

The seven foreign members of the General Council of the Reichsbank 
formally retired from the positions to which they had been appointed under 
the Dawes Plan. (This followed on the restoration of the independence of the 
Reichsbank by the Young Plan.) 

May 1st.—Sentences on Germans in Poland. (See Poland.) 

May 2nd.—In opening the Reichstag debate on the Budget, the Minister 
of Finance said that the future remissions of taxation to be shown in the Bill 
lor carrying out financial reforms would amount to at least 600 million marks. 
The Budget balanced at 11,644 million marks. 


Great Britain. 
Lonpon NavaL CONFERENCE. 


_ April 9th.—Further conversations took place between the British and 
trench delegations, in which it was understood that Signor Grandi would 
tave taken part had he not been prevented by indisposition. France was 
reported to have put forward a claim for a margin of superiority in tonnage 
over the Italian fleet of 240,000 tons, and it was believed that little prospect 
remained of achieving a reconciliation of the French and Italian standpoints. 
After a meeting of the British, American and Japanese delegations it was 
snnounced that agreement had been reached on all important points touching 
the three-Power proposals. 
, ASpecial committee appointed for that purpose adopted a definition ot 
aircraft carrier,” which included vessels of over 10,000 tons, as defined by 
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the Washington Treaty, and other vessels of a displacement not excee(; 
10,000 tons designed for the specific and exclusive purpose pf carrying airergft 
and of launching and receiving them. 

April 10th.—In a statement in Parliament Mr. MacDonald said that g 
agreement had that morning been reached between Great Brit in, Americ, 
and Japan upon a programme covering all categories of ships. The figurs 
would be published in a White Paper. 

Many points had been cleared up which France and Italy also had agree 
should be included in a document for general signature. It had been decide 
to continue negotiations between Great Britain, France and Italy upon the 
subject of the relations between the programmes of France and Italy, after 
the adjournment of the full Conference, which would take place after a plenary 
session, to be held within a few days. 

It was understood that a treaty was to be drafted in three parts, the firs 
two of which could be signed by ail five Powers, and the third by the U.S.A, 
Great Britain and Japan. The first two parts would deal with the holiday 
in capital ship building, the acceleration of scrapping, the definition of aircraft 
carriers, the methods of ascertaining naval tonnage, the definitions of special 
and exempt ships, the size of submar‘nes and the new rules regarding their 
use. 
Under the agreement reached between the three Powers it was understood 
that the tonnage figures would be approximately as follows :— 

8-inch gun cruisers: British Empire, 146,800 tons; U.S.A., 180,00 
tons; Japan, 108,400 tons. 

6-inch gun cruisers: British Empire, 192,200 tons; U.S.A., 143,50 
tons ; Japan, 100,450 tons. 

Destroyers: British Empire, 150,000 tons; U.S.A., 150,000 tons; 

Japan, 105,500 tons. 

Submarines: All three Powers, 52,700 tons each. 

The scheme for accelerating the scrapping of battleships was understood 
to apply to five ships in the case of Great Britain, three in the case of America 
and one in the case of Japan. 

It was stated that Japan had been allowed to retain three cruisers of the 
Kuma class (5,100 tons) for instructional purposes after their normal age limit, 
and also the capital ship she was to scrap. 

April 11th.—After a meeting of the heads of delegations a communiqué 
was issued to the effect that a committee of jurists had been appointed to 
draft the treaty, and in a statement to the press Mr. MacDonald said that be 
and the other delegates were well satisfied with the result. “ It is a substantial 
step,” he said, “in the direction towards which we have been striving in the 
face of difficulties which at times appeared to be almost insurmountable.’ 

In a speech in London Mr. Henderson said that what the Conference had 
done meant a great new start for the work of disarmament. The conversations 
between France, Italy and the Prime Minister were to continue, and, what was 
more important, the work of the Preparatory Disarmament Commission could 
now be taken up again. ; 

In a speech at Sheffield Mr. Alexander said that up to 1936 the savilg 
involved in the three-Power Treaty would be at least between £60 and +10 
millions. mn 

Report re statement by Mr. Hoover and opinion of experts in the U.S.A 
(See U.S.A.) > 

April 12th.—At the close of a meeting of the First Committee an offic! 
statement was issued announcing that the fourth report of the experts dealing 
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with the rules for the disposal of vessels had been adopted, and that the 
three Powers had agreed to a definition of the characteristics of vessels of the 
destroyer class. Rules for replacement and a draft to implement the agree- 
ment regarding capital ships were adopted, as also the report of the Committee 
appointed to define the term “‘ aircraft carrier. 

Under the agreement reached as to scrapping of battleships it was under- 
stood that the three Powers would build no new capital ships during the 
period covered by the Treaty, but France and Italy were allowed to build up 
to the level permitted by the Washington Treaty, i.e. up to 70,000 tons, to 
make up for the 35,000-ton ships they might have laid down in 1927 and 1929. 

It was also understood that the U.S.A. would scrap the Florida and the 
Utah, while Great Britain was to scrap the Marlborough, Emperor of India, 
Benbow and Tiger. This accounted for six out of the nine previously referred 
to, and the other three were to be retained for training purposes, one by each 
Power. These were, for the U.S.A., Arkansas or Wyoming ; for the British 
Empire, Iron Duke ; and for Japan, Hiyev. 

April 13th.—Mr. Stimson broadcast an address on the work of the 
Conference in which he reviewed the history of the efforts to secure naval 
limitation which began with the Hague Conference of 1899. The proposals 
made at Washington were, he said, historic because they changed the moral 
standards of the world. From the date of ratification of the Washington 
Treaty not a battleship had been laid down by any nation in the world. The 
fact that by the present agreement no capital ships would be laid down 
before 1936 would save approximately 300 million dollars. America was to 
scrap immediately 69,900 tons of the battleship fleet, Great Britain 133,900 
tons, and Japan 26,330 tons, and adding the total difference for the three 
fleets between the Geneva (1927) proposals and the present agreement there 
was an aggregate reduction of 345,000 tons. There would also be a reduction 
of 205,000 tons in the destroyers of the three Powers, and of 68,000 tons 
in submarines. The net total reductions in the three fleets built, building 
and appropriated for was nearly 460,000 tons. He also said that the 
experience of their negotiations had made it clear that naval rivalry between 
the U.S.A. and Great Britain was definitely at an end. 

April 14th—A plenary session of the Conference was held, at which 
Mr. MacDonald announced that the Treaty would be ready for signature on 
Tuesday, April 22nd. He also stated that, as to the Reports prepared by 
the First Committee, unanimous agreement had been reached on the following : 
special vessels and vessels not subject to limitation; the unit size of 
submarines and their more humane use in war; the disposal of over-age 
ships ; the replacement rules to cover ships not provided for in the Washington 
Treaty; the holiday in battleship building; and the disposal of surplus 
capital ships. 

As regards the Report on the methods of limitation of tonnage the 
teservations were so numerous that it could not be adopted by the plenary 
session, and the Report was merely “ noted.” 

_ The British, American and Japanese delegates agreed that Japan should 
ve allowed the right to transfer 10 per cent. of her light cruiser and destroyer 
tonnage either up or down. 

_ April 15th—The six Reports of the First Committee were issued. In 
‘he third, dealing with submarines, it was mentioned that the French vessel 
Surcouf would carry two 8-inch guns, and in the fifth, dealing with replace- 
ment and age limits, the life of vessels of 3,000 to 10,000 tons laid down 
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over 10 years previously was fixed at 16 years, and for those laid down sing 
1920, at 20 years. Slight alterations were also made in certain other age 
limits. 

April 16th.—The Government issued a “‘ Memorandum on the Results of 
the London Naval Conference from January 21st to April 15th, 1930,” 4s , 
White Paper, Cmd. 3547. This described the agreement adopted regarding 
the holiday in capital ship building, and stated that the three principal Powey 
had undertaken to reduce at once the number of their battleships to 15, }5 
and 9 respectively. Complete agreement had been reached betwee. the» 
three Powers as to :— 

(1) The category system of limitation of capital ships, aircraft carrien, 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines ; 
(2) The figures within these categories ; and 
(3) The question of transfer between 6-inch gun cruisers an/ 
destroyers. 
The figures were given in detail for the auxiliary vessels of the three Powers. 
As to 8-inch gun cruisers these were :— 
British Empire ib 146,800 tons. (15 units). 
U.S.A. ¥ ‘ie 180,000 ,, (18 units). 
Japan .. a ‘di 108,400 ,, (12 units). 
As to 6-inch gun cruisers, the figures were :— 
British Empire re 192,200 tons. 
U.S.A. sd ok 143,500 ,, 
Japan .. al ind 100,450 ,, 
The U.S.A. undertook not to complete more than 15 8-inch gun cruisers beiore 
1935, and had the option to rest on this figure and to make a corresponding 
increase in its 6-inch gun cruisers from 143,500 to 189,000 tons. If it did not 
do so, it undertook that its sixteenth 8-inch gun vessel would be laid down » 
1933, its seventeenth in 1934, and its eighteenth in 1935. 

Estimates of the financial saving to be effected by Great Britain were ais 
included, the total figure being shown as £67 millions, on the basis of what 
might have been expended. 

April 20th.—Instructions were received by the Japanese delegation from 
Tokyo authorising Mr. Wakatsuki to sign the Treaty. 

In an address broadcast to America, Senator Robinson, summarising 
the results of the Conference, said that even if the contingent clause should 
ever be brought into operation, the relations of the fleets and the principles 
of limitation would still be maintained. Limitation could proceed only 
through the voluntary action of nations, and no Power could arbitranly 
impose on another restrictions of its means of defence without assum 
moral responsibility for its safety. 

Between 1922 and 1930 the building programme of the United States 
had been much smaller than those of the other four Powers, and they wer 
faced with the necessity of rebuilding much of the Navy. The ‘rest 
enabled them to do this in an orderly manner, and at a lower total tonnagt 
than they had had in the past, in spite of the fact that they had wuilt 
than any other country represented at the Conference. 

April 21st.—The heads of the delegations met to give final approval 
the work of the Drafting Committee of the Treaty. . 

April 22nd.—The closing meeting of the Conference, prior to adjou™ 
ment, was held at St. James’s Palace under the chairmanship of Mr. MacDonale 
Delegates of all five Powers signed the “ London Naval Treaty o! 1930, 
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and the proceedings then stood adjourned in order that further conversations 
might be continued between France and Italy through diplomatic channels. 

The Treaty did not contain the agreement reached on the methods of 
ascertaining naval tonnage, nor any reference to the negotiations regarding 
a Mediterranean pact or guarantees of security. 

At the closing meeting Mr. MacDonald reviewed the results achieved. 

April 23rd.—The full text of the Naval Treaty was published in the 

ress. 
, April 25th—Japanese Foreign Minister’s speech at opening of Diet. 
(See Japan.) 

April 26th—The text was published of a letter, dated April 21st, sent to 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations by Mr. MacDonald in for- 
warding to Geneva the text of the Naval Treaty. In this the Premier 
announced that the British and French delegations had reached agreement to 


} adopt a common method of limitation of naval tonnage, and invited attention 


to the First Report of the First Committee of the Conference which contained 
full particulars of this, together with the suggested method of indicating 
nava! strengths in tabular form. 

He also drew attention to the reservations attached to the acceptance of 
the Report by certain Powers ; he also referred to the agreements arrived 
at regarding submarines and exempt vessels. 

April 29th.—The text of the Naval Treaty was published as a White 
Paper, Cmd. 3556. 


(FENERAL. 

April 13th.—The text of the Commercial Convention and Protocol regarding 
future negotiations, which were adopted at Geneva by the Preliminary 
Conference (the Tariff Truce Conference) was published by the Stationery 
Office as a White Paper, Cmd. 3539. 

April 14th.—In reply to a question in Parliament the Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs stated that pending the conclusion of a full trade treaty 
with Russia, agreement had been reached as to a temporary arrangement, 
to serve as a modus vivendi, which provided for reciprocal most-favoured- 
nation treatment and of national treatment as regards shipping. The Soviet 
Government was to be given the right to establish a trade delegation in London, 
the heads of which would receive diplomatic privileges. _ 
or in Moscow of British section of Chamber of Commerce. (See 

SS . 3 

April 15th.—In a speech at Manchester Viscount Cecil said that six- 
sevenths of the whole national expenditure, or £524 millions a year, was 
being spent on past wars and preparation for future ones. Since 1925 the five 
chief countries had increased their expenditure on armaments as follows :— 
The U.S.A. by 24 per cent.; France, 50 per cent.; Russia, 84 per cent. ; 
Japan, 27 per cent ; and Italy, 26 per cent. 

_ April 16th—A Temporary Commercial Agreement with the U.S.S.R. was 
‘igned in London, to serve as a modus vivendi, pending the conclusion of a 
full Treaty of Commerce and Navigation. By its provisions the head of the 
Trade Delegation and his two deputies were to receive diplomatic privileges 
and immunity was to attach to the Delegation offices used exclusively for 
commerce. It was agreed that any Government action for the granting of 
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trade facilities should be on the same basis as trade with any other forigy 
countries, that is, that regard should be had only to financial and commerai 
considerations. A protocol stated that the contracting parties were animate! 
by the intention to eliminate from their economic relations all forms oj 
discrimination, and would be guided only by commercial consideratioys, 

April 17th.—Signature of Extradition Treaty at Havana. (See Cuba.) 

In reply to a question in Parliament the Under-Secretary for Air state) 
that in 1930, as compared with 1925, the Air Force of Great Britain hai 
decreased by 2 per cent., while that of the U.S.A. had increased by 140 per 
cent., that of France by 114 per cent., and that of Italy by 31 per cent, 
Great Britain maintained 780 first-line machines, the U.S.A. 950, France 1,310, 
and Italy 110. 

April 19th.—Signature of Agreement for restoration of Wei-hai-wei, 
(See China : External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

April 20th.—The text of an agreement for the establishment of an Inter- 
national Bureau of Intelligence on Locusts (signed in Damascus on May 2th, 
1926) was issued as a White Paper, Cmd. 3542. 

Publication of Report on Economic Conditions in Hungary. (Sw 
Hungary.) 

April 24th—The text of the ‘“ Temporary Commercial Agreement betwee 
the British Government and the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialis 
Republics ” was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 3552. 

Declarations were included to the effect that the Governments of Sout) 
Africa and the Irish Free State were excluded from the operation of Articles ! 
and 6. (These provided for the adhesion of the Governments of the Dominion 
and India to the Agreement.) 

April 25th—Agreement re disposal of Boxer indemnity. (See Chin): 
External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

April 29th.—Minister of Labour’s statement at Paris meeting of lnter- 
national Labour Office. (See International Labour Office.) 

In reply to a question in Parliament Mr. Henderson explained tho! 
diplomatic privileges were being accorded to the Trade Representative oi tl 
the U.S.S.R. and his two deputies, because they formed part of the Soviet 
Embassy, and said that the diplomatic status of those officials having bees 
recognised it was in accordance with ordinary internatione! custom that the 
premises in which they carried on their functions should enjoy immunity. 

April 30th.—Official notification was received by the Government that the 
Nanking Government had issued a mandate prohibiting the import into (hii 
from abroad of arms and munitions except against a certificate bearing tl 
proper endorsement of the resident Chinese Minister. 

May 5th—It was understood that the Government had ratified thi 
Hague Agreement embodying the Young Plan. 

May 6th—The Foreign Office announced that an agreement had beer 
reached with King Nadir Shah re-affirming the Treaty with Aighamist 
signed at Kabul on November 22nd, 1921. 


Greece. 

April 10th.—Signature of Commercial Agreement in Warsaw 
Poland.) 

May 5th—A Treaty of Arbitration and Conciliation with Hungary " 
signed in Athens, to remain in force for five years. 


{Me 
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Haiti. 
April 14th—President Borno adjourned the meeting of the Council of 
State sine die, thus making the election of a temporary President impossible. 
April 19th.—The President discharged 12 of the 21 members of the 
Council of State, with a view to reconstituting it to ensure the election of 
Mr. Eugene Roy as temporary President. 
April 21st—Mr. Eugene Roy was elected temporary President of Haiti 
by a unanimous vote of the Council ot State. 


Hungary. 

April 11th—Termination of Commercial Treaty with Austria. (See 
Austria.) 

April 14th—The Government signed the Protocol re future negotiations 
drafted by the Tariff Truce Conference. 

April 20th—The Report on Economic Conditions in Hungary in 1928 
and 1929 was published by the Department of Overseas Trade in London. 

May 5th—Signature of Treaty in Athens. (See Greece.) 


International Labour Office. 

April 24th—The forty-eighth session of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Organisation opened in Paris. 

April 26th-The Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
decided unanimously to refer to the Permanent Court for an opinion the 
application of the Free City of Danzig for admission into the organisation. 

April 29th.—The British Minister of Labour made a statement promising 
that every effort would be made by the Government to ratify the Washington 
Kight Hours Convention. In order to effect this, an Hours of Employment 
Bill was being introduced into Parliament limiting the hours to a maximum 
of 49 a week. 


Italy. 

April 12th.—Ratification of Treaty with Rumania. (See Rumania.) 

April 27th—Five naval vessels were launched, including the 10,000-ton 
cruisers Zara and Fiume. 

April 30th—The Cabinet decided to make provision for 42,900 tons of 
new naval construction, including the laying down during the year 1930-31 
of one 10,000-ton cruiser, 2 scout-cruisers, 4 destroyers and 22 submarines. 
(It was understood that the submarines were in replacement of vessels becoming 
obsolete during the course of the year.) 


Japan. 

April 25th.—At the beginning of the extraordinary session of the Diet, 
Baron Shidehara, the Foreign Minister, said that the value of the London 
Naval Treaty lay not only in such material advantages as the lessening ot 
national burdens, but also in the moral influence it was bound to exercise 
upon international relations. None but extreme pessimists could possibly 
contend that the amount of strength to be allotted to Japan during the 
period ending in 1936 would prove fatally short of the needs of her national 
security, and the provisions of the Treaty contained nothing to which Japan 
ought, at the risk of rupture of the negotiations, to have taken exception. 

May 6th.—Signature of tariff agreement. (See China: External Affairs, 
Relations with the Powers.) 
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Latvia. 

April 9th.—M. Albert Kviesis, Vice-President of the Chamber, was elected 
President of the Republic by 55 votes to 36, in succession to M. Gustay 
Zemgals. 


League of Nations. 

April 14th.—Signature of Tariff Truce Conference Protocol by Denmark 
(See Denmark.) Twenty States had now signed. 

April 15th.—Signature of Convention and Protocol drafted by Tarif 
Truce Conference by Poland and Sweden. (See Poland and Sweden.) (This 
meant that 18 States had signed the Convention, 22 States the Protocol, 
and 18 the Final Act.) 

April 26th.—Publication of covering letter to Secretary-General from 
Mr. MacDonald accompanying the text of the Naval Treaty. (See Grea! 
Britain, London Naval Conference.) 

April 28th.—The Committee on Arbitration and Security met, and was 
attended by representatives of 27 States. Its chief task was to prepare a 
draft General Convention based on the draft treaty for increasing the means 
of preventing war, which had been drawn up at the suggestion of Germany in 
1928, and approved in principle by the Assembly in September, 1929. 

April 29th—The Arbitration and Security Committee discussed the 
question of facilities to be granted to aircraft in the service of the League 
during times of emergency. 

The British delegation submitted a memorandum to the Arbitration 
and Security Committee proposing a reference, in the preamble to the 
model treaty for strengthening the means of preventing war, to the 
Kellogg Treaty, in the following terms :—‘* Noting that to this end the task 
of the Council of the League and the purposes of the Pact of Paris in ensuring 
peace and conciliation might be facilitated by undertakings assumed volu- 
tarily in advance by the States.” 

May 1st.—Publication of letter from Austrian Chancellor re carrying o! 
arms. (See Austria.) 

May 5th.—The Arbitration and Security Committee dealt with the draft 
Convention on Financial Assistance to States the victims of aggression. 
The British delegate stated that the Government regarded as essential the 
insertion of a provision making the financial agreement dependent on 4 
general disarmament agreement, and on France and other members dis 
agreeing the points under discussion were referred to the drafting Committee. 


Netherlands. 

April 12th.—The Conference for the Codification of International Law a 
The Hague finished its work. It reached conclusions on the subject of the 
legal status of “ territorial sea” and of anomalies of nationality (including 
“ statelessness ” and double nationality). a 

The U.S. representative refused to sign the Convention dealing with 
disputes arising out of the nationality of women, on the ground that certall 
of the provisions constituted a discrimination against women on accoult ° 
their sex. 
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Norway. 

April 10th.—The Government signed the Commercial Convention con- 
cluded at Geneva on 24th March by the Tariff Truce Conference, and the 
Protocol regarding the programme of the negotiations. (This was the 14th 
sionature of the Convention and the 17th of the Protocol.) 


Nicaragua. 
April 17th_—A revolutionary movement was reported to have started in 
the northern provinces of Segovia and Matagalpa. 


Palestine. 

April 25th—Two Arabs were condemned to death for the murder of 
six Jews at Hebron in August, 1929. 

May 4th—A group of prominent Jews, styling themselves the Covenant 
of Peace, petitioned the High Commissioner to commute the death sentences 
passed on the Hebron and Safed murderers, on the ground that they were the 
dupes of inciters, who were not being punished. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 


April 9th.—Approval of Government’s signature of Optional Clause by 
Canadian Parliament. (See Canada.) 
May 5th.—Adherence of Canadian Government. (See Canada.) 


Persia. 
May 5th—The Meljliss ratified the Treaties of Friendship with Italy and 
the Netherlands. 


Poland. 


April 10th.—The Government signed a Commercial Agreement with 
Greece, based on the most-favoured-nation treatment. 

April 11th—The trial of Herr Ulitz at Kattowitz was concluded with 
his acquittal. All the documents purporting to show that he had aided 
conscripts in evading military service were proved to be forgeries. (Vide 
Bulletin of Ist August, 1929, Vol. VI, No. 2, page 20.) 

April 15th—The Government signed the Commercial Convention and 
the Protocol adopted at Geneva on 24th March by the Tariff Truce Conference. 

April 17th—Ten members of the German Minority Organisation at 
Bydgoszez in Silesia were convicted of conspiracy against the State and 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment. 

April 20th—It was learnt that the Government had protested to the 
German Government against the German agrarian tariff increases, on the 
ground that they were contrary to the Geneva Tariff Truce Convention, 
and altered the basis on which the Trade Treaty with Germany had been 
concluded. ’ 

2 26¢h.—A bomb was discovered in the premises of the Soviet Embassy 
n Warsaw. 

April 28th—The Government conveyed to the U.S.S.R. Government its 
aoe naa that the attempted outrage on the Soviet Embassy 
4a Tailed, 
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The Soviet Ambassador made representations to the Government regarding 
the ‘‘ terroristic attempt ”’ of certain persons to perpetrate an outrage in the 
Soviet Embassy premises, which he described as “ one of the elements of y 
widely conceived programme intending to provoke conflict between the 
Soviet Union and Poland.” 

April 30th.—Protest by German Minister re crossing of frontier by 
aeroplanes. (See Germany.) 

May 1st.—Three Germans were convicted of espionage at Bydgoszcz 
(Bromberg) and sentenced to terms of imprisonment. They were charged 
with having formed troops of German Boy Scouts, the existence of which 
had been kept secret from the Polish authorities, and with crossing the frontier 
without proper authorisation. 

May 5th.—The Foreign Minister expressed to the German Government 
his Government’s regret at the crossing of the frontier by Polish aircraft. 


Reparations. 

April 10th.—Ratification of Hague Agreements by Belgium. (Se 
Belgium.) (France and Germany had already ratified, but not, as yet, Great 
Britain, Italy or Japan.) 

April 11th.—A statement issued by the Agent-General for Reparation 
Payments showed that out of the total still available under the Dawes Plan 
the sum of 11,394,170.28 gold marks was distributed in March, 1930. A 
further statement showed that the receipts under the Young Plan for the 
month of March, 1930, amounted to 184,546,825.84 gold marks, making a 
cumulative total of 1,203,760,582.67 gold marks. The total transfer to the 
Powers was 116,879,589.24 gold marks. 

April 22nd.—The Governing Body (Administrative Council) of the Bank 
for International Settlements held its first official meeting at Basel. 
Mr. Gates McGarrah was unanimously elected President, and M. Pierre 
Quesnay was appointed Director-General, after the German Director, Dr. 
Luther, the Reichsbank President, had entered a formal protest against the 
appointment of a director who was either German or French. 

April 23rd.—Dr. Hiilse, a Director of the Reichsbank, was appointed 
Deputy Director-General of the Bank for International Settlements and head 
of the banking department. 

April 24th.—It was decided by the Directors of the International Bank 
that the first issue of shares in the seven countries founding the Bank should 
be made eight days after the complete ratification of the Young Plan. 

April 26th.—The Eastern European Reparations Committee finally settled 
the text of the provisional agreements initialled at The Hague. The scheme 
for Hungarian reparations payments was confirmed, and detailed regulations 
for the working of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals in the agrarian cases were 
added to the general agreement concluded at The Hague. The fund itsel! 
was reduced from 240 millions to 219,500,000 gold crowns, and the contribu- 
tions of Great Britain, France and Italy to the fund were slightly increased. 
Of the total contributions made to “A” and “B” funds by those three 
Governments, Britain was to find 20 per cent. and France and Italy 40 per 
cent. each, but of the additional contribution now arranged Britain was t0 
find only 10 per cent., and the other two Governments 45 per cent. each. 

April 28th.—The Reparations Agreement was signed by the representatives 
of all the participating Powers, with the exception of Greece. 
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May 1st.—A meeting of bankers was held in Brussels to settle the 
conditions in which the issue of shares in the Bank of International Settlements 
should be made. 

May 5th—Ratification of Hague Agreement by British Government. 
(See Great Britain, General.) 

A Conference opened in Paris of the Treasury Experts of Germany and 
of the six creditor Powers to make arrangements for the issue of the loan 
of £60 millions on the security of the unconditional annuities. 


Rumania. 
April 12th.—The Chamber ratified the Treaty of Commerce with Italy, 
signed on 25th February, 1930. 


Spain. 

April 11th.—It was learnt that a xew national Labour Party was being 
formed, as also a Liberal Party, which was to be similar to the Liberal Parties 
in England and Belgium. ° 

April 15th—The Government approved the Commercial Treaty with 
Egypt. 

4 pril 20th—A mass meeting in support of the Monarchy took place in 
Madrid. 

April 25th.—At a meeting at Bilbao, Senor Prieto, the Socialist leader, 
made a speech violently attacking the Monarchy. A meeting to be addressed 
by him in Madrid was accordingly banned by the Government. 

April 27th. At a meeting in Madrid, Senor Alvarez, the Reformist leader, 
charged the King with responsibility for the Directorate and its abuses. 
(Senor Alvarez was President of the Chamber of Deputies when the Dictator 
efiected his coup d’état.) 

April 30th.—The Cabinet issued a statement to the press to the effect 
that, while allowing freedom of speech, it would not tolerate attacks or 
slanders against which definite penalties were prescribed by law. 

May 2nd.—A meeting was held in Madrid at which Professor Unamuno 
made a violent attack on the King and on the Ministers of the Directorate. 

May 3rd.—Anti-Monarchical demonstrations were carried out by students 
in Madrid and San Carlos, and the University students of Madrid declared a 
24-hour strike in protest against the actions of the police. 

May 4th——Professor Unamuno addressed another meeting and made 
charges against the King. 

la a meeting at Saragossa speeches were made demanding the King’s 
abdication. 

May 5th.—Madrid University was closed by the University authorities 
following on serious rioting by students and collisions with the police. Several 
people were wounded. 

May 6th.—Seville University was closed by the Chancellor owing to 
unrest among the students. 

The Cabinet decided to put a check on political propaganda and banned 
4 meeting in Madrid at which a leading radical Republican had arranged 
to speak. 


Sweden. 


April 15th—The Government signed the Commercial Convention and 
the Protocol adopted at Geneva on March 24th by the Tariff Truce Conference. 
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Switzerland. 

April 13th—The Government informed the Permanent Court of Inter. 
national Justice that the negotiations with France regarding the Savoy Fre 
Zones had had no result. The final decision in the matter was, accordingly 
left to the Court. g 

May 2nd.—It was announced that the President of the Republic had mai: 
direct representations to President Hoover drawing his attention to th 
effects which the new U.S. tariff rates would have on Swiss industry. 


Syria. 
April 20th.—Publication of Agreement for establishment at Damascus of 
Information Bureau re locusts. (See Great Britain, General.) 


Turkey. 

April 11th.—The Conference of Experts convened to frame the regulatioy 
for the new State Bank completed its work. The Bank was to have a capita! 
of £T.25 millions. 

April 13th.—It was reported that the Government had refused to comply 
with the suggestion of the Council of the Ottoman Debt that a foreign financial 
expert should be engaged, and had decided that after May, 1930, payments 
on the debt would be suspended for an indefinite period. 


U.S.S.R. 
April 10th.—It was reported that the Commissariat of Agriculture had 


recommended the Government temporarily to reinstate the peasants who 
had been dispossessed under the anti-kulak policy, in order to encourage the 
sowing campaign. 

April 13th_—The Government decided to nationalise all private shipping, 
except for vessels of less than 50 tons capacity, and lake and river craft of 


less than 25 tons. 
April 14thStatement in Parliament re temporary trade agreement. 


(See Great Britain, General.) 

The British section of the Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.S.R. was 
opened in Moscow, and Rabinovitch was appointed Chairman. 

April 16th.—Signature of Temporary Commercial Agreement in London 
(See Great Britain.) 

April 19th—The Anglo-Russian Commercial Agreement was favourably 
received by the press, which described it as a victory for Soviet diplomacy. 

Thirty-seven Ukranian separatists were condemned to severe terms 0 
imprisonment at Kharkoff, and seven were banished from the Ukraine. 

April 24th—Publication of text of Commercial Agreement with (reat 
Britain. (See Great Britain, General.) 

April 26th and 28th.—Discovery of bomb in the Soviet Embassy in Warssv. 
(See Poland.) 

May 2nd.—Publication of documents alleging Soviet intervention 
American labour troubles. (See U.S.A.) 


U.S.A. 

April 11th.—In his usual weekly statement to the press the President sud 
that on the basis of the Three-Power Treaty being drafted in London th 
United States would spend between 500 and 650 million dollars, as compat’ 
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with 1,400 to 1,700 millions which she would have spent had “the Geneva 
basis” been retained (i.e., the basis resulting from the failure of the 1927 
Conference). The three Powers would now scrap nine battleships totalling 
230,000 tons, and would defer for six years any replacement construction. and 
during that period between 300,000 and 400,000 tons of ships in other 
categories would be scrapped as obsolete. wr 

Naval experts were reported to estimate that the building programme the 
United States would have to undertake following on the Conference would 
cost about one thousand million dollars (£200 millions), and the result achieved 
was described as “ billion dollar parity.” 

April 14th—The President, in a statement to the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, said the Naval Conference had brought about an 
actual reduction in the armaments of the three nations of about 25 per cent., 
as compared with the standards discussed at Geneva in 1927, and a reduction 
of 12 per cent. below the existing naval programmes. Mr. Hoover also said 
that his devotion to the World Court remained undiminished. 

April 15th—The President was understood to have designated Mr. 
Rowland Boyden as a member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. Hughes. 

April 20th—Senator Robinson’s broadcast message re London Conference. 
(See Great Britain, the Naval Conference.) 

May 1st.—The President transmitted the London Naval Treaty to the 
Senate for ratification. 

May 2nd.—The New York Commissioner of Police published a series of 
documents purporting to show that the recent strikes, riots and unemployment 
demonstrations in the United States were directly due to the activities of 
the Soviet Government and the Third International. Photographed copies 
of letters were also published implicating the Soviet Trade Delegation 
(Amtorg) in the activities of the latter. 

Representations from Swiss Government re tariffs. (See Switzerland.) 

It was semi-officially announced that the laying down of the three 10,000- 
ton cruisers, whose construction was postponed by the President at the 
beginning of the Conference negotiations, would be further delayed. (It 
was reported that the delay was with a view to changes in design being 
carried out.) 

May 6th.—Mr. Britten stated that the expenditure of £200 millions for 
the construction of 345,000 tons of naval vessels, to be completed within 
10 years, would be necessary to bring the navy to parity with Great Britain. 


Yugoslavia. 

April 23rd—The Government published the new law regulating the 
Free Zone at Salonica. 

April 24th—The trial opened in Belgrade of twenty-four Croat leaders, 
charged with implication in the activities of the “Croatian Youth Terrorist 
Organisation,” of which they were alleged to be members. 





V.—NOTICES. 


1. The nineteenth International Aeronautic Conference met in Pragy 
during the week ending on April 12th. Eight countries were represented, 


2. The third Congress of the International Federation of Teacher’ 


Associations was held in Prague from April 22nd to April 28th. 


3. The Fifth International Conference on Through Railway Trafic 
opened at Odessa on April 29th, and was attended by representatives of 
19 countries. 

4. The International Committee of Cotton Workers met at Stress. 
Italy, on May 4th and was attended by members of the Egyptian Cotton 
Committee. 


VI—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


1. CODIFYING INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


The First Conference for the Codification of International Law, which 
opened at The Hague on March 13th under the Presidency of M. Heemskerk, 
and was attended by delegations from forty-eight nations, both Members and 
non-Members of the League, came to an end on April 12th. 

After the opening meetings the Conference split up into three committees 


to deal with the three subjects on its agenda, namely, Nationality, Territorial 
Waters (it was decided in committee that ‘‘ territorial sea ’’ was a more apprv- 
priate term) and the Responsibility of States for damage caused on thew 
territory to the person or property of foreigners. Although it was eventually 
found possible to draw up a Convention only on the first of these three subjects. 
nevertheless the work of the Conference is important as marking the first, and 
opp probably the most difficult, step in the codification of international 
aw. 

Nationality proved to be a delicate topic to regulate, and it was impossible 
to establish a compromise which would reconcile the vital interests of emigra 
tion and immigration States. There was general agreement, however, on tie 
idea that every individual should have a nationality and that multiple 
nationality should be avoided, and to this end the Conference adopted 4 
Convention laying down rules on certain questions relating to the conflict o! 
nationality laws, as well as three Protocols. The first settled the nationality 
of children whose father is without or of unknown nationality ; the second 
enabled an undesirable “‘ stateless ”’ person to be sent back to the country 
whose nationality he last possessed, and the third related to military oblig* 
tions in certain cases of double nationality. Most of the women’s organisation 
had urged the adoption of the principle of sex equality in nationality, but the 
Conference was only able to recommend States to study the desirability 
introducing this principle into their laws. The Convention adopted, howevet, 
at least ensured against ‘“‘ statelessness ’’ amongst married women by providing 
that a woman should not lose her nationality on marriage with a foreign? 
unless she acquired that of her husband. At present this loss of nationality 
may occur in the case of British, German, Italian or Czechoslovak wom 
who marry foreigners, and a married woman may have one or two nationaliti. 
or none at ail, according to her own and her husband’s country of origin." 
many other respects there is obvious and urgent need for codification 0% " 
possible, amendment of existing laws. ‘ 

The Second Committee, owing to conflicting opinions as to the ee 
of the territorial sea, was unable to conclude a convention, but certain artic . 
dealing with the legal status of the territorial sea and defining the right‘ 
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passage both of warships and other vessels were provisionally adopted. Here, 
again, the subject was very complicated, since some countries claimed terri- 
torial rights widely differing from those of others. There was not even 
agreement on what constituted an island, since the United States, for example, 
considered as such a piece of land uncovered at low tide, while Great Britain 
referred to places above the normal high-water mark. The committee recom- 
mended that the British definition should be adopted. A resolution was 
passed to urge that the work of codification on this subject should be con- 
tinued and that, when opportune, the League Council should summon a new 
conference to conclude a general convention which would embody these and 
other points. The Third Committee was unable to complete its study of the 
question before it, and accordingly submitted no report to the Conference. 
The Convention on nationality does not enter into force until ninety days 
after it has been ratified by ten Governments. Presumably these ratifications 
will only be made after some delay, since the Powers will be expected to appiy 
the provisions of the Convention in their relations with each other as from 
the date of its coming into force, and will thereforesbe expected to bring their 
own national legislation into line before ratifying. Despite these inevitable 
delays and difficulties, their first Codification Conference would appear to 
have marked a very important step forward in international co-operation. 


(By the courtesy of the Leaque of Nations Union.) 


VIL.—THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE. 


THE FREE ZONES OF UPPER SAVOY. 


The following information from the Registry of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice was communicated to the Press on May 3rd, 1930 :-— 

By an Order dated August 19th. 1929, in the case of the Free Zones 
of Upper Savoy and the District of Gex the Permanent Court of International 
Justice accorded to the Government of the French Republic and to the 
Government of the Swiss Confederation a time limit expiring on May Ist,.1930, 
to settle between themselves, under such conditions as they might consider 
expedient, the “‘ new régime’’ to be applied in the districts contemplated 
in Article 435, paragraph 2, of the Treaty of Versailles. 

_ On March 28th, 1930, the Swiss Federal Council informed the Registry 
of the Court that it appeared to be materially impossible to arrive at a settle- 
ment by the Ist May, 1930. On April 29th the French Government likewise 
stated that it had been impossible to arrive at an agreement. The Special 
Agreement under which the case was submitted to the Court provides that, 
failing agreement within the time specified, the case will again come before 
the Court, which will then have to ‘* settle for a period to be fixed by it and 
having regard to present conditions ’’ all the questions involved. 

Under these circumstances, the President of the Court, after giving the 
agents of the Parties an opportunity for expressing their views as regards the 
time limits at this second stage, made an Order dated May 3rd, 1930, fixing 
the time-limits as follows: a first time-limit, expiring on Thursday, 31st July, 
1930, for the production of any documents, proposals and observations which 
the Parties may see fit to submit to the Court: and a further time-limit, 
expiring on Tuesday, 30th September, 1930, granted for the purpose of 
allowing each of the Parties to reply in writing to the documents, proposals 
and declarations submitted by the other. 
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